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CHAPTER I, 

A ranty of gay young girls were fluttering 
like a crowd of butterflies about the lawn and 
portico of a handsome mansion in the village of 
St. Clair, State of Michigan, The rich grass of 
this lawn, which sloped down a gentle hill-side, 
was besprent with the original wild roses which 
had bloomed there for generations before the 
first stone was laid of the house which now 
looked down upon them with a civilized and 
stately air. They had never been ruthlessly 
turned from the native beds where they blushed 
in beautiful modesty, although a fine walk, 
bordered with flowers dressed in cultivated 
charms, led up to the porticos, at either end 
of which a magnificent oak flourished, giving 
the place its appropriate name of Oak Hill. 

The owners and inhabitants of the mansion 
were a young couple from one of the eastern 
cities, who made this a summer residence, be- 
cause the business of the husband called him 
hither, and the wife was much too fond of him 
to think of spending ‘‘ the season’’ away from 
lim at any of the fashionable resorts. Never- 
theless, the young bride sometimes found it 
lonely in a place so far removed from the so- 
ciety of former friends, and this summer she 
had persuaded a younger sister to share her 
new home with her, instead of going with their 
parents to the sea-side. It was only after pro- 
mising her faithfully that she should not be 
devoured by mosquitos, bears, or ‘‘ sarpents,”’ 
carried off by Indians, nor fed exclusively upon 
corn-cakes, that she succeeded in wiling this 
sister so far into the barbarous Arcadia. After 
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getting her here, it was in an attempt to make 
time pass pleasantly to her, that the mistress 
of the house had invited a few of the young la 
dies of the place to take tea with them, This 
radiant bevy of girls it was who, tea being over, 
were now enjoying the splendor of sunset out 
of doors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Florence, the host and hostess, 
stood in the door regarding the laughing group 
with smiling faces. He was a bright fine-look- 
ing man, the embodiment of enterprise and en- 
ergy ; yet the flute and the volume of ‘‘ Consin’’ 
which lay on the chair near him, as well as 
many out and in-door evidences of his taste and 
culture, proved that, while a man of business, 
he was not solely ‘‘a business man.”’ It was 
evident that his pretty, intellectual-browed wife 
regarded him in another light, as her white 
hand sought his shoulder and she turned her 
beaming blue eyes upon him with a glance full 
of devotion. She respected the ability which 
was fast surrounding her with the accessories 
of wealth, but she loved the fine sentiments, 
blended with a touch of chivalry, and the no- 
ble qualities which had first attracted her re- 
gard. He, too, was looking, with quite the old 
lover-like air, at her brown ringlets and pure 
complexion, now softly flushed by the sunset 
light. 

‘¢Do look at Anne, George ! isn’t she beauti- 
ful just now?” said the wife, as her eyes 





chanced to fall upon her sister. 
Anne had been wandering over the lawn with 
the others, gathering rose-buds as she went, 
| until she had her hat full, and she was now 
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seated on the steps, swiftly weaving them into 
a long garland, with which she intended to 
drape the marble urn which stood near her, 
Her light silk dress lay around her with that 
kind of airy grace which distinguished every- 
thing she wore, As she bent over her work, 
her hair fell in clusters of dark curls upon her 
shoulders, and they could see her cheeks glow- 
ing through their shadow with the richest hue 
of health and youth, As she finished her gar- 
land, she arose to adjust it, when a transfigura- 
tion of the landscape, which the glory of the 
sunset had wrought, startled her, and she stood 
with kindling eyes, her own fair person bathed 
in the ruddy light. 

At the foot of the hill, separated from it only 
by a picturesque road, the river St. Clair flowed 
broad, swift, and majestic, ite waters tinged 
with as rich a purple as ever the Bay of Naples 
could boast beneath an Italian sky. Some 
twenty or thirty vessela were in sight, their 
sails taking on a most cloud-like and spiritual 
effect from the rosy atmosphere, The Canadian 
shore, in many places clothed with forest to the 
water's edge, was just far enough away to have 
ita reality put on a dream-like air, The scene 
was lovely, as Anne Helfenstein felt it to be, 
The young ladies, generally, who were making 
merry enjoying the freshness of the lawn, did 
not seem to care for the beauty of the hour, as 
young ladies are apt not to have much appre- 
elation of fine scenery, except for riding and 
boating purposes, nor for fine weather, except 
that it ia favorable to beat dreasea and prome- 
nades, Bo they soon called Anne from her 
reverie, and gathering around Mr, Florence, 
they begged him for some muale, 

‘By and by I will play for you; but, In the 
mean time, I wish to get your approval of a plan 
for an excursion,” 

‘‘An excursion! Oh, that is delightful! 
Shall it be a boat-ride to the island, and a piente 
beneath the old apple-tree, planted there by the 
French a hundred years ago? or a carriage ride 
to the fort? or what ?’’ 

‘Oh, a much more serious affair!” replied 
Mr. Florence. ‘'I have just been thinking of 
it, and have not yet spoken of it even to Lissa 
here. I warn you that but few of you will be 
pleased with the idea; only those who have 
plenty of courage, health, and a spice of adven- 
ture in their composition, will accept the propo- 


sition, You know I had to go up to Thunder 


Bay, last autumn, and wander around in that 
wild region for three weeks, with no company 
except that of my two men. 
lonely ; but I should have enjoyed it with good 


I was desperately 
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company. Why can't a party of you ladies 
propose yourselves for a regular camping-out 
frolic, and go along with me next time? I will 
promise to arm and equip the volunteers, and 
to find two or three gallant men to act as sen- 
tinels and aids-de-camp."’ 

‘*Merey! I wouldn't go 
screamed little Miss Higgins, 

‘It would ruin our complexions !"’ 
Miss Dahlia, the beauty of the village. 

And ‘‘Dear me! what an idea!”’ 
others, 

** But are you in earnest, George ?"’ asked his 
wife. “Could we do it? Is there really no 
danger from Indians or wild animals, nor too 
great hardships to be endured ?"’ 

‘*T did not meet an Indian while I was out, 
last fall; and should there be any, they will be 
friendly. We might meet a bear, but we will go 
prepared for that; a little excitement will be 
delightful, you know! We will not start until 
the September frosts have killed any mosquitos 
there may be lurking in the depths of the 
woods, As for complexions, Miss Dahlia, I will 
promise to bring you all back plumper, rosier, 
and handsomer than when you set out—a little 
darker, more akin to the dusky maidens of the 
wood—but all the more enchanting for that. 
Fried bark will be an excellent dish, in case we 
get out of other provisions, And a race, you 
know, with a bear or a ‘painter,’ will give you 
a chance to show which of you can make the 
beat time,’ 

Here a general scream arose from the ladies, 
followed by a little laugh. 

‘*T, for one, am ready to make one of your 
party,’ sald sister Anne, ‘You think T am 
only an affected city girl, becanae my bonnet is 
just as lovely and as fashionable as it can be, 
But you will see that I can don a straw hat and 
aquaw pantalettes with just as good a grace! 
Oh, dear, [am so impatient! How soon do you 
think of going, brother George ?”’ 

He looked at the beautiful girl and laughed, 

‘* Well said for you, Anne! Let a few more 
enroll their names, and the list will be satisfac- 
tory. 

** But what gentlemen will accompany us ?’’ 
asked Miss Dahlia. 

‘Gentlemen!’ exclaimed Mr. Florence, in 
much surprise. ‘‘ Don’t expect to have any! 
One or two savages besides myself, but nobody 
nice enough to help you over logs, or shoot 
birds for your breakfast.” 

“Did you not say we should be escorted by 
‘gallant men’ ?’’ asked the beauty, in a disap- 
“Oh, | am certain I shall not 


for the world!” 
observed 


said the 


pointed tone, 
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wish to go, on account of the panthers: besides, 
I take cold #0 easily.” 

Anne looked slyly aside at her brother, as the 
lady avowed herself thus, and now her eyes 
were as full of mirthful scorn as awhile ago 
they had been of poetic reverie, 

So much talking and discussion of pro's and 
con's now occurred, that the music was forgot- 
ten, and it was time for the company to disperse 
before the matter was thoroughly settled, 
Three others pledged themselves to the adven- 
ture, besides Anne and Mra, Florence; and this 
number was considered sufficient, though two 
or three more recruits, if they should offer them- 
selves, would not be rejected, 

Sallie Wildman, a dashing creature, not hand- 
some, but full of spirit--one of those who al- 
ways ride the fleetest horses and dance the 
greatest number of times, and who, despite 
their want of beauty, are always attractive on 
account of their gayety—waa the firat to enlist. 
Ehe was followed by Jessie Lincoln, a sweet lit- 
tle gypsy, not a bit afraid of her complexion, 
which was already as brown as it could well be, 
Miss Dahlia, despite her protestations, brought 
up the rear, she having overheard Mra, Flo- 
rence remark to her husband that Dick Burton 
would be a good person to invite, 

Dick Burton was the gentleman at whom she 
was at present ievelling the full power of her 
large hazel eyes, whenever she had oppor- 
tunity. 

It was arranged that they were to atart about 
the 25th of September, when the weather was 
tinually the fairest, to be gone at least three 
weeks, Mr, Florence was to superintend all 
arrangements for the comfort and safety of the 
trip, The ladies were only to look out for stout 
shoes, gloves, and dresses, 

It was the last day of summer when the pro- 
position was made, Anne Helfenstein could 
hardly wait for the twenty-fifth, At her sug- 
gestion, the costume prepared for the occasion 
was a demi-Bloomer dress, combining comfort, 
lightness, freedom of motion, and a piquancy of 
look quite becoming to the youthful wearers, 
This dress was not to be exhibited to the gen- 
tlemen until they were actually mustered for 
the expedition, 

Anne had preserved, from a child, her love 
of the beautiful in nature. If she enjoyed a 
merry dance in the sa/ona of a watering-place, 
of a summer evening, she was perhaps even 
more perfectly happy sitting on some moonlit 
rock with the salt spray of the ocean dashing 
at her feet. Full of sentiment as she was, she 
had never been in love. 


Kighteen years of age, 
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and never been in love! In truth, this way- 
ward and yet gentle, capricious and yet tender, 
proud and yet humble young girl had some 
peculiar notions of her own about the grand pas- 
sion, which nobody understood—for she had 
never come to an understanding with anybody 
upon the subject. 

She had an airy and prettily-furnished cham- 
ber in her sister’s house, which overlooked the 
river for miles, It was a constant delight to 
her to sit and weave intangible tissues of dreams 
as she watched the shadows andthe varying tints 
sweep over the river, Usually it was of a deep 
blue, but when the cold breezes from the north 
stirred it into deeper ripples, rich purples and 
greens, and flashes of gold would sail over its 
surface. There was plenty of life upon it, too, 
from the tiny skiff which plied like a shuttle 
from shore to shore, to the great steamers, bur- 
dened with produce and laden with passengers, 
which went puffing by on the way to Chicago 
and the upper lakes, Often the sound of their 
labored breathing would break in upon her 
midnight sleep, and she would spring from her 
bed and sit in her window, to watch them pass- 
ing almost at her feet, their colored lights 
trembling like inverted rainbows in the shim- 
mering waters, and all the solitudes of darkness 
broken by their echoes, 

The morning of the twenty-fifth of September 
came at last. The dull days of the equinoctial 
storm were over, and the weather was resplen- 
dent, The group of adventurers gathered upon 
the dock, awaiting the steamer upon which they 
were to embark, There had been a question as 
to whether they should venture the whole jour- 
ney in a aall-boat, or have their boat taken in 
tow by the steamer, until they reached Saginaw, 
the last port this side of Thunder Bay, The 
most of the party were in favor of trusting 
entirely to sails, and eschewing steam upon 
this ovcasion, but, owing to the pleadings of 
Miss Dahlia, they had finally agreed upon the 
steamer, Their provisions, blankets, tents, in- 
cluding their whole kit, was safely stowed away 
in their little vessel, which rocked itself with 
an impatient air at the idea of being tied to its 
mother’s apron-strings. 

‘Call the roll,’’ commanded Captain George, 
as the distant puffing of the expected boat was 
heard, 

Sergeant Dick Burton stepped forward with a 
roll which looked wondrously as if there might 
be a link of Bologna sausage inside, He wore 
buckskin breeches and a hunting-shirt, with a 
brace of pistols and a knife stuck in his belt. 
He looked so flerce in his bear-skin cap that 
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Miss Dahlia gave an involuntary little shriek 
and giggle; but confessed to herself, the next 
moment, that she had never seen him look so 
irresistible. Sergeant Dick was a tall, athletic 
fellow, of true western growth, vigorous as the 
pines which had waved above his infancy, a 
dangerous youth, fitted to cope with savages, or 
to troll a love-song to the tinkling of his guitar 
of a moonlit evening on the sweet St. Clair. 

His black eyes flashed with a sudden admi- 
ration as he called out “‘ Anne Helfenstein,’’ and 
heard the silvery response of ‘‘ Here !’’ How 
charming she looked in her trim little calf-skin 
boots, her full trowsers gathered down to the 
dainty ankle, her rather short skirt, and broad- 
brimmed hat tied beneath her chin with rose- 
colored ribbon. She, too, had a leather belt 
about her waist in which was stuck a knife 
with a blade some five or six inches in length. 

** Lizzie Florence !”’ 

** Here !”’ 

(He had forgotten to give precedence to the 
married lady, as a gallant officer should, the 
moment his eye had rested upon sister Anne.) 

** Sallie Wildman !’’—*‘ Here!” ‘ Jessie Lin- 
coln !’?—** Here!’? ‘*Clementine Dahlia !’’— 
‘**Here!’? ‘ Harry Hugay !’’—‘* Here!” 

Harry Hugay ‘‘was a host in himself.’ 
The ladies were all in uniform—even Miss Dah- 
lia had a knife in a belt. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to the uses they expected to put their 
weapons to, she replied that ‘‘Miss Helfenstein 
had advised their getting them, not only asa 
convenience to cut their bread and dried veni- 
son with, but to use in case of an emergency.”’ 

‘* What would yoa call an emergency ?”’ in- 
quired Sergeant Dick. 

** Why, supposing a wild animal should make 
an attack upon some small portion of the party 
who were separated from the rest,’’ replied 
Anne, ‘‘and the guns should be mislaid, or 
should refuse to go off, and the creature actu- 
ally got one of us in his embrace, a knife would 
do good service, would it not ?’’ 

**If she had the self-possession to use it— 
right in the eye,’ answered he, looking curiously 
at her, as her face took on a dauntless air at 
the picture of the danger she had drawn. 

**T should pursue the usual course of young 
ladies—faint away in his arms,’’ laughed Jessie 
Lincoln. 

**T should die of horror !’? murmured Clem- 
entine. 

Meantime, the Minne-ha-ha had rounded to 
her dock, ropes were thrown out, the plank 
made ready, and the party hurried upon deck ; 


the sail-boat was taken in tow, and’ with a 





rousing cheer from those on board and those 
who had gathered on the wharf, the party were 
fairly on their way. 

Heedless of the curiosity displayed by the 
many passengers, they gathered in a group 
upon the upper deck to enjoy the scenery. 

The weather gave promise of one of those 
long stretches of calm and sunshine which flow 
like a river of gold through a portion of our 
autumns. It was cool and brilliant. A purple 
splendor softened the horizon, and above the 
sky was deep and pure. Here and there, clus- 
ters of graceful elms dotted the yellow, sloping 
banks, and in places leaned over the water; 
while wild grape-vines swung from them like 
sportive Undines who had filled their hands 
with grapes, and were ready to plunge into the 
cool depths which mirrored them. Forests of 
oaks, maples, and beeches, glowing with every 
gorgeous hue, and flanked by sombre pines, as 
they stood, motionless and Titanic, beneath the 
yellow sunshine, made up an effect of incon- 
ceivable magnificence. 

They almost regretted leaving the enchanted 
river, when, after twelve miles of beauty, they 
passed the village of Port Huron and came 
upon the lovely head of the St. Clair, where the 
white buildings of Fort Gratiot gleam amid the 
pines which shadow the high banks. From 
thence Lake Huron spread away in a silver 
sheet, and they were soon upon its waters. 

It is needless to say that they were all un- 
willing to eat their first dinner after the regular 
humdrum manner, and to sleep, the first night 
out, in cosy berths in comfortable state-rooms. 
They were ‘‘eager for the fray,’ as Harry Hu- 
gay said—to begin the hardships and dangers 
for which they felt themselves so well prepared. 

They were therefore happy to steam into the 
harbor of the lumbering settlement at Saginaw, 
where they bade farewell to the Minne-ha-ha, 
twenty-six hours after embarking in her, and 
betook themselves to their own little vessel, to 
the music of “‘ Hail Columbia,” and ‘Go it, 
Boots !’’ as played by the brass band of the 
steamer. 

A stiff breeze from the right direction sent 
the ‘** Wild Swan” flying over the water like a 
bird. The gentlemen were all good sailors, and 
controlled their fairy craft as easily as a mother 
would an obedient child. As the spray dashed 
from her prow like a shower of diamonds, the 
spirits of the ladies rose as fresh and bright as 
the morning air; and, in compliment to their 
boat, they sang, with voices which rang in sweet 


accord— 
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“On thy fair bosom, silver lake, 
The Wild Swan spreads her snowy sail; 
Around her breast the ripples break 
As down she bears before the gale."’ 


Old Nip sat at the rudder, and rolled his eyes 
in delight. And here we must beg pardon 
for not introducing ‘** Nip’’ to our readers, be- 
fore; for, though he is only a colored person, 
acting in the capacity of ‘‘ chief cook and bottle- 
washer’’ to the company, he is accustomed to 
receiving many marks of respect and attention. 
He was a sailor by profession, and may origi- 
nally have been named ‘‘ Neptune’’ from his 
fondness for the sea, as well as for the self- 
importance which is one of his distinguishing 
characteristics ; if so, this flattering cognomen 
has gradually diminished to ‘ Nip.”’ Nip is 
not only a sailor, but a tolerable cook, and, 
altogether, a most efficient aid to such an en- 
terprise. About two hours after getting under 
way, he served them up a comfortable lunch. 
The ladies insisted upon using their belt-knives 
for cutting their sandwiches, and this formidable 
table-cutlery doubtless gave their cold chicken 
and biscuit a keener relish. 

It was nearly sunset when the Wild Swan 
skimmed across Thunder Bay and folded her 
wings in a little cove not far from the mouth of 
the River Sable. Now came a time of the most 
joyous excitement. Old Nip was in his element 
—literally—for, in his haste to disembark his 
cooking utensils, he made a false step and reeled 
overboard. He laughed as heartily as any one, 
when he got to shore and shook the water off 
him. 

‘* Better be dis chile dan de provisions. He 
am neder sugah nor salt, and some of dem bags 
are, hi! hil’? he chuckled. 

An immense forest stretched back into the 
country from the shore. The trees were mostly 
pines, but many of a grayer foliage gave variety 
to what would otherwise have been a rather 
gloomy monotony of color, A clump of oaks 
stood near the water, on a slight elevation, 
covered with fine, velvety grass, a little crisp 
with the late frosts. This spot was selected for 
their first night’s camping-ground. The gentle- 
men busied themselves assisting Nip. The 
ladies were all very anxious to render them- 
selves useful, but, not being permitted, they 
ran about, making short voyages of discovery 
and observation, scientific and otherwise, until, 
being wearied, they threw themselves, like a 
cluster of Amazonian wood-nymphs, under the 
trees, and awaited the result of :he labors of 
their attendants. 

As the sun set, the still air took on just 





that degree of chilliness which made the fire 
which Nip had kindled as agreeable as it was 
cheerful. 

“That’s right, Nip! Pile on the brush! 
tote up the logs! Ha, ladies, isn’t this glori- 
ous ?’’ cried Harry Hugay, as the smoke rolled 
away in huge volumes, and the flames rose, 
sparkling and crackling, breaking in upon the 
coming twilight with a weird and fanciful effect. 

Two tents were pitched beneath the trees ; 
some hemlock branches were found for the con- 
struction of mattresses, over which blankets 
were spread ; and now, as the night closed in, 
the birds and beasts of Thunder Bay might have 
witnessed a novel scene, such as those lonely 
shores had never before been the theatre of. 
The huge fire lit up everything in the vicinity, 
making grotesque and almost frightful shadows 
farther back in the wood. The waves, as they 
ran into the cove, and broke upon the beach 
with a gentle murmur, caught a golden glim- 
mer upon their crests; and the little vessel, 
snugly moored, was lit up, her masts standing 
out in bold relief against the darkness which 
brooded farther away over the lake. The white 
tents, the beautiful women and the busy men, 
the grand old trees, and Nip, like some black 
sorcerer, bending over his caldrons, were vividly 
revealed in the flickering red light, while night, 
silence, and vast space stretched away in the 
background. 

A cloth was spread upon the grass, and a fine 
display of elegant table-furniture was made vy 
the tasteful and happy Nip. There was a tin 
plate and atin cup for each person, two superb 
new shingles, one holding sea-biscuit, the other 
Boston crackers, a saltcellar twisted from a crim- 
son oak-leaf, and a round wooden box full of the 
nicest powdered sugar. A cold boiled ham occu- 
pied the place of the principal dish. When the 
kettle had boiled, Mrs. Florence asked permis- 
sion of the chief cook to make the tea, which 
privilege he graciously granted, with a flourish 
and bow. 

‘*Sartin, missus, I concedes de superior man- 
ner in which you prepare dat infusun. I nebah 
was pertickler fond of black tea, but when it 
comes to de coffee, missus, I must ’spectfully 
decline any superwision. I is complement to 
de coffee, missus.’’ 

Mrs. Florence conceded his accomplishments 
in making coffee. 

‘*Our es-steamed friend looks like a sable 
sorcerer compounding a magic draught for the 
lords and ladies whom he has bewitched,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Hugay, as white wreaths of mist 
arose from the damp garments of the old negro, 
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as he bent over his kettles and pans before the 
crackling fire. 

Just as Lissa placed the teapot upon a shingle 
by her plate, Captain George came from the 
wood with his last armful of hemlock brush for 
the couches, 

‘*What savory smell is this which salutes 
my hungry nostrils?” he eried, sniffing in a 
most ungentlemanly manner, as he came from 
the tent. ‘* Answer, Nip; what have you been 
doing to merit our especial commendation ?”’ 

**T can’t say, massa; I is not responsible for 
dat odoriferous flagrance. 8S’pecks Massa Dick 
knows most about it. Smells to me like fish.” 

The tin horn which Captain George wore at 
his belt was raised to his lips to summon by 
its sweet strains his company to mess. Just 
as they seated themselves, @ Ja Turk, around 
the lowly board, Sergeant Dick made his ap- 
pearance from the other side of the great fire, 
bearing on a long shingle a black bass broiled 
to the last point of perfection. He had stolen 
down to the cove, to a deep and secluded little 
inlet, and, throwing out an impromptu line and 
bait, had succeeded, almost at the first trial, in 
catching a fine fish, which he had prepared un- 
known to the others, and broiled on the coals. 

** Brave, Sergeant! we’re much obliged for 
such a testimonial of friendship, if it 1s a little 
of-fish-us,’’ said Harry Hugay. ‘I always sup- 
posed you had a tenor voice, but now I see you 
have a bass-oh.”’ 

‘Our captain has decided that you cannot 
be allowed to worry the company with your 
execrable puns, Mr. Hugay,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ You 
are to be fined for every one you are guilty of.” 

“Then, at least, they will be sure to be fine 
puns,’’ he returned. ‘* But I beg the company’s 
pardon, and promise to desist. A true soldier 
should never be guilty of so cowardly an offence. 
Shall I pass your cup for some tea, Miss Dahlia? 
Everybody's at liberty to drink as much as they 
can get; there’s no danger of their being laid 
under this table.”’ 

Everybody laughed, of course; they were 
ust in the mood for langhing at any and every- 
thing. Amidst mirth and hilarity the meal was 
lisposed of, and very few fragments were left; 
for the appetites of the party were as sharp as 
the huge knives with which they managed to 
slice their fish and ham. Even dainty Miss 
Dahlia did not scruple to confess that she had 


been absolutely hungry. 

After supper, they sat at a convenient dis- 
tance from the fire, and the tide of conversation 
flowed fast and merry. There were songs, too; 
and Sergeant Dick had out his guitar, which 





he had brought at the instance of Miss Clemen- 
tine. This lady was very happy, for she sat 
by the Sergeant’s side, and, contented in this 
nearness, did not observe that his black eyes, 
softened in their usually piercing light, were 
turned often and lingeringly upon Anne, who 
sat richly enjoying the scene, but more quiet 
than the others. Occasionally her beautiful 
eyes would be upturned to the starlit heavens, 
or brooding upon the darkness of the forest, as 
if striving to fathom its mystery; and when a 
whippoorwill, far away in its depths, struck 
up its melancholy music, she made them all 
be still and listen. Nip kept up a glorious fire. 
It was a curious sight to see those charming 
women in their outre attire, the red light of 
the flames flashing over their lovely, animated 
faces, and sparkling upon the knives which 
glittered in their leather belts. They all entered 
into the spirit of the scene as heartily as their 
bolder companions could desire. Not a word 
of timidity was breathed, until, in the midst of 
a chance pause in the merrinient, suddenly a 
horrible sound was heard in the branches of a 
tree which swung directly above their heads, 
It was so sudden and so unearthly that even 
Anne Helfenstein shrieked, while Clementine 
flung herself into the arms of Sergeant Dick. 

‘*() Lor’! hab mercy on us!’’ shouted old 
Nip, going down on his knees, and dropping 
the shingle full of plates and cups which he 
was carrying, with a frightful clatter. 

Again the ghostly sound was heard. 

**It’s a screech-owl, girls; do be quiet!”’ 
said Captain George. 

“*From cliff and tower, tu-whoo! tu-whoo! 
Tu-whoo! tu-whoo! from hill and fell!’”’ 
muttered Sergeant Dick, raising his fair burden 
and replacing her by his side with becoming 
tenderness. 

**Dat’s ’e time old Nip make a fool of his- 
self,”’ ejaculated that individual, rolling in the 
grass and hi-hi-ing heartily. ‘A scritch-owl ! 
and dis nigga not recognize de fac’, when he 
has heard ’um a hunnard times afore! Fac’ 
is, I saw his eyes shinin’ up in de tree, and 
torght ’um was de debbil, suah.”’ 

“Well, pick up your pans, Nip, and endeavor 
to be so prepared for emergencies that, if you 
should see his majesty, you need have no cause 
to fear him,’’ said Captain George, gravely. 

**Oh, laws, massa, I should be skeared if I 
never did notin’ wuss than young missus there, 
who ‘am an angel here below,’ as the psalm 
says; but Nip, you knows, massa, he is allers 
gettin’ in scrapes. ’Spect he will go to de deb- 
bil, spite of all de camp-meetums he ’tends.”’ 
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**O no, take heart, Nip,’ said pretty Jessie 
Lincoln. ‘I guess, if you try faithfully to be 
good, you'll be received.” 

‘*Thank’ee, missus,’’ answered the old negro, 
as gratefully as if her assurance had come from 
an available source. 

** And now hand me a couple of those plates,”’ 
said the Captain. ‘*Come, Harry, give us your 
favorite war-dauce before we retire; we'll fur- 
nish the music.”’ 

Sergeant Dick struck up a monotonous tum- 
tum upon his guitar. George joined in by 
clashing his tin plates together, and Harry 
Hugay, with a whoop like that of a demon, 
sprang out from the group, and began a series 
of the most astonishing circles about the fire, 
hopping, jumping, yelling, slapping himself, 
and imitating the savage so perfectly as to 
make the cold chills run through the veins of 
the timid fair ones. 

**] declare 1 shall not sleep a wink,’’ mut- 
tered Jessie, ‘‘ for dreaming of the Indians.’’ 

‘* A very pretty Irish bull,’’ laughed George. 

It was nearly midnight before any of the 
party were willing to break the enchantment 
of this their first night in camp; but fatigue 
at last overcame their high spirits, and with 
drow sy good-nights, they retired within their 
tents, while Nip wrapped himself in a blanket 
and lay down before the fire, which he had re- 


plenished with some choice logs. 


CHAPTER II. 
Crack! crack ! 
hemlock couches at the sound of fire-arms, 


The girls sprang from their 


wondering if they were attacked by the Indians, 
No! The sun was just rising over the lake, 
upon as lovely a morning as those grand old 
solitudes ever witnessed. Upon going out, 
they found that Dick and Harry had been up 
shooting birds for their breakfast. The same 
secluded spot which had furnished the Sergeant 
with fish the night previous was now allotted 
to the ladies for a bathing-chamber. A delight- 
ful one it was! The bank rose for a number 
of feet above it, and was covered with bushes 
and vines, while a little strip of gravelly beach 
at its foot afforded them a nice floor. Birds were 
A ‘flood’ 


of melody passed from the forest, as the crimson 


singing their matins everywhere. 


light came stealing across the calm of the waters, 
which lay as smooth as a mirror beneath the eye 
of heaven. Anne Helfenstein, with bare feet 
and her hair floating around her shoulders, 
waded out into the cove, and, as the magnifi- 


cence of the morning appeared to her, that 
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Puritan maiden murmured her orisons with a 
fervent heart. There was in her a perception 
of the beautiful which not many souls possess, 

Rosy and fresh as the morning, the ladies 
emerged from their chamber, and found break- 
fast awaiting them. Coffee and broiled birds, 
with toasted biscuits, made a breakfast at which 
no one felt disposed to grumble. It was de 
cided, as they lingered over this repast, that 
they should spend the first three or four days 
in exploring the region along the shore of 
Thunder Bay. They should then return, and 
follow the windings of the River Sable up into 
the country as far as they chose. George knew 
the country already pretty well, having spent 
three weeks in it the previous autumn, with 
Nip and a surveyor, who had mapped off seve- 
ral hundred acres of pine-land for him. The 
first day they would spend where they were, 
making brief excursions into the forest, but 
returning to the camping-ground for dinner. 
Sergeant Dick, who was the best shot in the 
company—and in the country, it may be, for 
he was a practised hunter—was deputed to 
kill a deer as early as possible, and Nip pro 
mised to do justice to any venison confided to 
his culinary skill. The other gentlemen volun 
teered in the service of the ladies, and a gene 
ral ramble, without any particular object in 
view, was suggested. Leaving Nip in charge 
of the camp, they wandered into the boundless 
woods. The air was sweet with that autumn 
fragrance which fills it when the frosts first 
come. Their footsteps rustled through fresh 
dropping leaves, making a carpet more gor- 
geous than any they had ever before trodden, 
while here and there were mats of mossy vel- 
vet woven in all the beautiful hues of brown 
and green, Those quiet vistas, columned on 
either side by lofty trees, and roofed witl 
branches full of leafy murmurs, opening down 
the forest solitudes, how beautiful they were! 
As they rambled down them, joyous and ad- 
miring, their voices startled the graceful squirt 
rels leaping from bough to bough, and silenced 
the silvery cries of the little birds answerin; 
one to another in the shadows. 

Hurra! here was a prize! An immense grape- 
vine, just fitted fora swing. It was loaded, too, 
with purple-blue clusters, which the frosts had 
already ripened. With a shout of delight, Jes- 
sie Lincoln ran and perched in a tough loop 
that hung from a stout oak branch, and there 
she sat, swinging and singing like a bird. A 
group of school-children could not have passed 


the morning in more innocent frolic. Harry 
swung the girls until his arms ached. Anne 
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gathered the most brilliant of the scattered 
autumn leaves, and wove garlands for each, so 
that the gentlemen looked like sylvan deities 
and the girls like nymphs, and all like attend- 
ants upon Bacchus, as they loaded themselves 
with the ‘* purple clusters’’ as the lawful spoils 
of their discovery. Miss Dahlia had been a 
little sedate the most of the time, owing to the 
absence of the Sergeant from the party; but 
she rallied a little under the influence of a com- 
pliment which Mr. Hugay paid her. Squeezing 
the juice from a handful of grapes into an oak- 
leaf cup, he presented it, on bended knee, as 
an offering to the Goddess of Love and Beauty, 
with a grace apparently so sincere that she 
blushed as she accepted it. 

‘*T declare we shall be late to dinner if we 
do not retrace our steps,’’ cried Captain George, 
as he looked at his watch. 

At that instant they heard a faint halloo, to 
which they responded, and presently they were 
joined by Sergeant Dick, who announced that 
he had shot a fine deer not far from camp, had 
assisted Nip to get it in, and that that colored 
worthy was now waiting their attendance upon 
the dinner upon which he had exercised his 
forenoon’s wits. After delivering this message, 
he walked by the side of Anne, assisting her 
over gullies and fallen trees with an assiduity 
which almost disheartened Clementine. Hugay 
tucked little Jessie under his arm, but she did 
not stay there long. He might as well have 
offered his escort to a butterfly. 

‘A perfect little romp! She ought to have 
been born a gypsy, and done with it,’’ observed 
Miss Dahlia, taking care to fasten her hat so as 
to protect her handsome pink and white face 
from the sun. 

As they neared the camp, the Captain ‘‘ blew 
a blast *twould waken death”’ upon his tin horn, 
and received a prompt response from Nip, who 
gave a howl peculiar to himself. They found 
dinner waiting to be served. 

‘*See, Nip, we have furnished the dessert,” 
said Mrs. Florence, as they emptied their grapes 
into the centre of the table-cloth, and twisted 
a piece of the vine around the pile. 


” 


‘*Berry welcome, missus,’’ he responded ; 
and the nymphs and dryads gathered to the 
feast, decked in their gorgeous garlands. 
There were broils, and roasts, and—brought 
in last, and placed in triumph before Captain 
George—a huge pasty, baked in a pot and 
served in a pan, which certainly did give forth 


a promising odor. 
‘Why, Nip, you have done well—exceeded 
our hopes.”’ 





Nip stood, his ebony face brilliant with tri- 
umph, as commendations broke forth on every 
side, ‘I has got up consid’able various dishes 
out of a great scarcity of but one material,’’ he 
remarked. ‘As I use to tell ’e boys, we’ve 
got ‘lamb, ram, sheep, and mutton.’ Will you 
hab some de ven’son steak, or de roast, or a 
bit of de pie, Missus Florence ?”’ 

‘Oh, I must try your pasty first. It’s ex- 
cellent, Nip. Indeed, under the circumstances, 
I think we may well regard it as a master- 
piece.”’ 

The cook enjoyed the demolition of his pie 
which followed, as his bump of the love of ap- 
probation was a large one. 

Just after dinner, about two o’clock, a light 
breeze sprang up, and fleecy clouds began to 
soften the brilliancy of the day. It promised 
well for fishing. Bait was caught, the wings of 
the Wild Swan were unbound, rods and tackle 
were brought up from the hold, and the party 
put out into the Bay. After a run of a few 
miles, they cast anchor—likewise, they cast 
out their lines for fish. The first bite was a 
huge pickerel, which was thrown floundering 
on board, getting up a momentary commotion 
among the fisherwomen, who gave way to seve- 
ral little feminine shudders and shrieks. But 
they soon became so interested in what Harry 
called ‘‘fun alive,’’? that each had a rod pre- 
pared for her, and, by dint of getting their at- 
tendants to bait the hooks with the innocent 
little ‘‘minnies,” they got along admirably, 
and caught several unfortunate denizens of 
the deep. . 

Late in the twilight of the gay afternoon, 
they returned to port, with a pile of pickerel, 
bass, and muscolunge. Again a roaring and 
crackling fire drove every frosty sprite and 
melancholy shadow out of the camping-ground. 
Everybody was ferociously hungry, and hurried 
up Nip in his airy kitchen. Little Jessie begged 
some flour of the cook, and made a “‘ turn-over 
short-cake,”’ after the fashion of our granid- 
mothers, which she baked upon a shingle be- 
fore the fire. There was a muscolunge wrapped 
in leaves and stuffed, baked in an oven of hot 
stones covered with ashes; there were also a 
broiled bass, condiments, tea, grapes ad libitum, 

‘*Our bill of fare presents ‘all the delicacies 
of the season.’ I tell you, they don’t sup half 
so superbly at the St. Nicholas,” remarked Mr. 
Hugay, as he surveyed the table with a benign 
glow of satisfaction. 

But let us not make a bill of fare of this 
sketch. Suffice it to say that they supped 
well, and made merry afterwards, with laugh- 
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ter, music, and dancing. The Sergeant and 
Harry rivalled each other in the spinning of 
yarns, telling tales which the old owl in the 
tree overhead must have heard with mingled 
wonder and incredulity, which she did not fail 
to show by occasional loud hootings of dis- 
dain. 

‘* Bother that ridiculous old woman!’’ ex- 
claimed Harry, at length. ‘‘ She has an impu- 
dent way of seeming to doubt my word. Say, 
you ancient beldame, you expect me to put up 
with your derision, do you? You come of a 
wise family, but I can tell you something new, 
after all.”?” And he went on with the story of 
an incredible bear-hunt, in which he caused 
Sergeant Dick to figure in a conspicuous, rather 
than a flattering, manner. 

All the party knew that want of bravery was 
not one of Dick’s characteristics, and they 
abetted Mother Owl in her contempt. Not one 
of them but had at times almost shrank before 
the sudden blaze which would leap from eyes 
as singular for their womanly and fascinating 
tenderness as for their fiery splendor. He list- 
ened with a grave face to the story told against 
him, and immediately improvised a Roland for 
this Oliver, which set the laugh quite against 
his opponent. 

**IT do not believe you have heard a word,”’ 
he said, in a half whisper, to Anne, who was 
sitting near him. He was a little vexed, per- 
haps, that his wit should have been disregarded 
by the one he was most solicitous to please. 

‘“T beg your pardon, Sergeant. I have lost 
a great deal, no doubt; but I was listening to 
that whippoorwill—the same sad strain we 
heard last night. How wild! how sweet! it is 
equal to the nightingale which song has made 
so famous.”’ 

‘‘T have always liked it, I scarcely know 
why,’’ was the response; ‘‘ but it has always 
affected me with a singular emotion—not of 
sorrow, but of undefined passion and regret. I 

* Look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.’” 


’ cried Sallie 


‘*No whispering in company,’ 
Wildman, from the end of the log, where she 
was toasting her feet by the fire; ‘‘ it’s written 
down in the regulations. You, Sergeant Dick 
and Miss Anne, give an account of yourselves.”’ 

Both blushed, more at the saucy tone than at 
the words; and their laughter hid the great 
sigh which fluttered on the lips of Miss Dahlia. 

A night of undisturbed repose enabled the 
party to rise refreshed and eager for new ad- 
ventures. It was decided to spend the day cruis- 
ing about the bay in search of new scenery ; 
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and, as they very possibly should not return 
that night, their tents were struck, and cooking 
utensils taken on board. As they sailed out 
into the mellow sunshine, over the dancing 
ripples, they named the tiny inlet, with its 
lovely bank, where they had spent so many 
really joyous hours, the ‘‘ Dream Fulfilled,”’ 
because there they had been just as happy as 
they had anticipated. The Dream Fulfilled 
soon faded from vision, as the Wild Swan 
‘*spread her snowy sail,’? now making a daring 
flight towards the lake, and then skirting the 
shores, which, wild with unbroken forests, or 
glistening with silvery stretches of sand, offered 
a fresh pleasure. 

“Oh, had we some bright little isle of our own, 

In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 

Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 

And the bee banquets on through a whole year of 

flowers,”’ 
hummed Harry Hugay, looking down into the 
clear waters, and slyly pressing the little brown 
hand of Jessie, which was reposing temptingly 
near his own. 

‘“‘That quotation has at least the charm of 
novelty,’ remarked Sallie Wildman, as she 
threw out her fishing-line, and let it trail in 
the wake of the vessel. 

**Oh, well, you know, Sallie, poetry is not 
my forte. I was just thinking how nice it 
would be. 
ladies would not even have to trouble your- 
selves about the fashions. Your present easy 
and comfortable dress would be charming in 
We men would have nothing to do 


Nothing to live for but love; you 


our eyes. 
but hunt, and fish, and return at night to the 
smiles of our pretty wives, for of course we 
should all be married, or at least engaged.”’ 

How the blushes burned through the brown 
of Jessie’s cheeks ! 

‘* Well, before we decide upon the isle, we 
will have to find a couple more of cavaliers. 
We're jealous and unhappy now, on account 
of having to share the attentions of those we 
have.’”’ And Sallie looked wickedly over at 
Clementine, who was pouting her rose-leaf lips 
at Sergeant Dick. 

“T believe it’s going to rain,’? said Mrs. 
Florence. ‘* Why, how suddenly it has clouded 
up!” 

‘* And I believe it’s going to blow,’’ responded 
her husband. ‘‘ We do havethese sudden storms 
in the autumn sometimes. Don’t you think we 
had better make for some port, Sergeant ?”’ 

The light clouds, which had lain like a golden 
flock in the prairies of the western sky, were 
forming in darker masses, and drifting rapidly 
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on, while already the water began to fret and 
murmur beneath the first touches of the wind. 

‘Yes, that will probably be the wiser plan. 
It will rain within half an hour, I believe, 
whether there ’s much of a blow or not. Girls, 
can you stand a thorough drenching ?”’ 

**Do you really think it’s going to storm? 
Oh, do take us ashore !’’ 

‘* What if we should all be drowned! O dear, 
isn’t it terrible ?”’ 

**O dear, dear, dear!’’ 

‘Be still, girls! I thought you had more 
courage. Afraid of a little squall! I thought 
that women were used to squalls. There, Jes- 
sie, don’t wring your little fingers off!’’ 

**Oh, Harry, Z’m not afraid,’ she said, try- 
ing to look brave. 

‘You need not be, where I am,” he whis- 
pered, and she was comforted. 

‘*Nip’ll see dese yere ladies safe ashore. 
Him ben in too many genewine tempests to 
mind a small affair. Jes’ let ’er be, Cap’n, and 
we'll let her go till we find a safe shore for 
landing. We’ve got time, I guess.”’ 

They flew along at an exciting speed, which 
stirred the pulses of the sailors, but the shore 
was rough for several miles, and it became 
apparent that the storm would overtake them. 
So they stood a little farther out, and made 
ready for it. 

‘Sit snug, ladies, and cover yourselves with 
this tarpaulin. Ha! here comes the rain !’’ 

**T am so afraid of the lightning,”’ murmured 
Clementine, hiding her eyes in Anne’s lap. 

‘“‘Tamnot. Ilike it! Hark! was not that 
thunder grand? How the rain darkens the 
water! When the blow is once over, we ’ll say 
this is the finest part of our adventures.”’ 

‘* Mercy, we shipped that wave, didn’t we ?”’ 

‘* My feet are all in a puddle of water.” 

The noise of the storm soon silenced remark. 
It rained in torrents, the wind was fierce, and 
the flash of the lightning and rolling of the thun- 
der incessant and terrible. Occasionally a wave 
would dash into the little craft. But she was 
no more to be drowned than a duck. The storm 
was at its height in a few moments, and sub- 
sided as rapidly as it arose. The sun gleamed 
out upen the turbid waters; the clouds went 
by, leaving the day as lovely as before. 

They considered themselves fortunate to have 
escaped with a wetting. They purposed going 
ashore at the first convenient spot and building 

fire to dry their clothes and cook some dinner, 
as their luncheon was spoiled by being water- 
soaked. As they rounded a little wooded prom- 


outory they came in sight of a delightful cove, 





and, what surprised them very much in that 
wild and uninhabited region, the signs of human 
life and industry. A log cabin, with the smoke 
curling from the chimney, stood upon the shore. 
There was also a very small dock, rudely con- 
structed of logs and drift-wood, at which lay a 
fishing-smack of about sixty tons. Two o7 
three men were seen, about half a mile away, 
apparently staking nets. 

If they were surprised at this in a bay where 
they thought themselves the only present ad- 
venturers, the person who emerged from the 
cabin and came down to the dock to hail them, 
was probably still more astonished at seeing 
such a tiny craft with a crew of such dashing- 
looking sailors and pretty women. 

‘“Where did ye come from? Where ye 
bound for ?’’ he demanded, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, as they came up to the wharf. 

‘Come from the Dream Fulfilled, and are 
bound for the Golden Port,’ answered the Ser- 
geant. 

‘*We came from Saginaw on a voyage for 
pleasure. We have been fishing, picnicking, 
and cruising around to see the country. I own 
land about here, and persuaded my friends to 
come with me, while I looked some of it up,’’ 
answered Captain George. 

**O yes! I’ve seen your face before. Stopped 
by your mill on the St. Clair, often, on my 
trips up and down. Your name is Florence. 
Sorry the ladies got so wet. But we can soon 
make ’em comfortable. Got a fire in the cabin. 
We’ll give it up to ’em to make their tilets in, 
as the women say, and build a rouser out here 
for yer boys. Glad to see ye. Make your- 
selves to home. What’s the news, Mr. Flo- 
rence ?’’ 

‘*Why, how long have you been out here, 
Mr.—”’ 

‘‘ Barker—Bill Barker, if you please. Ben 
here several weeks now, since my last trip to 
Detroit. Intend to stay another month yet, 
but am going down in a day or two with another 
cargo of fish.”’ 

As they landed and. proceeded towards the 
cabin, they learned from their host that he 
owned the fishing-smack ‘‘ Mary Barker,’’ that 
this was his second summer at Thunder Bay, 
that he made a business of catching white-fish 
for the market, that he had put up the cabin 
this season for his accommodation, that he had 
four men and a boy as assistants, that he was 
doing a thriving business, enjoyed himself very 
well, &e. &e. 

“Walk in, turn the key—that is, put the nail 
over the latch—and make yourselves comfort- 
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able as ye can, ladies,’’ he said, as he escorted 
them to the door, and left them. 

They did as they were bid, and had a merry 
time drying their garments before the fire in the 
huge fireplace, and putting themselves in trim 
again generally. 

** Do tell me how my hair looks; it’s a per- 
fect fright, I expect. I never suffered so much 
from the want of a mirror.” 

‘*Poor Clementine, we pity you,” laughed 
Sallie. ‘It is a deprivation to us ladies; is it 
not? We must be eyes for each other. Your 
hair is all right, my dear.’’ 

**Here, Jessie, 1’ll comb out those tangled 
curls for you.” 

** And I[’ll do the same for you, Anne.” 

But the door, we remember, is closed upon 
this scene in the history, and we shall not be 
either so audacious or so inconsiderate as to 
open it, but wait at the threshold until the 
lovely bevy within themselves undo the fast- 
ening and emerge, all smiles, freshness, and 
beauty. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


—— +eee- —-—— 


SPEAK GENTLY TO EACH OTHER. 


‘* PLease to help me a minute, sister.”’ 

**Oh, don’t disturb me; I’m reading,’’ was 
the answer. 

** But just hold this stick, won’t you, while I 
drive this pin through ?” 

**T can’t now; I want to finish this story,’’ 
said I, emphatically; and my little brother 
turned away, with a disappointed look, in search 
of somebody else to assist him. 

He was a bright boy of ten years, and my 
only brother. He had been visiting a young 
friend, and had seen a windmill; and as soon 
as he came home his energies were all employed 
in making a small one ; for he was always try- 
ing to make tops, wheelbarrows, kites, and all 
sorts of things such as boys delightin. He had 
worked patiently all the morning with saw and 
jack-knife, and now it only needed putting to- 
gether to complete it, and his only sister had 
refused to assist him, and he had gone away 
with his young heart saddened. 

I thought of all this in the fifteen minutes 
after he left me, and my book gave me no plea- 
sure. It was not intentional unkindness, only 
thoughtlessness, for I loved my brother, and 
was generally kind to him; still I had refused 
tohelp him. I would have gone after him, and 
afforded the assistance he needed, but I knew 





‘ 


he had found some one else. But I had neg- 
lected an opportunity of gladdening a childish 
heart. 

In half an hour he came bounding into the 
house, exclaiming, ‘‘Come, Mary, I’ve got it 
up; just see how it goes!’’ His tones were joy- 
ous, and I saw that he had forgotten my pet- 
ulance ; so I determined to atone by unusual 
kindness. I went with him, and, sure enough, 
on the roof of the woodhouse was fastened a 
miniature windmill, and the arms were whirling 
around fast enough to suit any boy. I praised 
the windmill and my little brother’s ingenuity, 
and he seemed happy, and entirely forgetful of 
my unkindness ; and I resolved, as I had many 
times before, to be always loving and gentle. 

A few days passed by, and the shadow of a 
great sorrow darkened our dwelling. The joy- 
ous laugh and noisy glee were hushed, and our 
merry boy lay in a darkened room, with anxious 
faces around him, his cheeks flushed, and his 
eyes unnaturally bright. Sometimes his tem- 
ples would moisten, and his muscles relax ; and 
then hope would come into our hearts, and our 
eyes would fill with thankful tears. It was in 
one of these deceitful calms in his disease that 
he heard the noise of his little wheel, and said : 

‘*T hear my windmill.”’ 

‘*Does it make your head ache?’ I asked. 
** Shall we take it down ?”’ 

**O no,” replied he. ‘‘It seems as if I were 
out of doors, and it makes me feel better.’’ 

He mused a moment, and then added— 

** Don’t you remember, Mary, that I wanted 
you to help me fix it, and you was reading, and 
told me you could not? But it did not make 
any difference, for mamma helped me.” 

Oh, how sadly these words fell upon my ear, 
and what bitter memories they awakened! How 
I repented, as I kissed little Frank’s forehead, 
that I had ever spoken unkindly tohim! Hours 
of sorrow went by, and we watched his couch, 
hope growing fainter and fainter, and anguish 
deeper, until, one week from the morning on 
which he spoke of his childish sports, we closed 
the eyes once so sparkling, and folded his hands 
over his pulseless heart. He sleeps now in the 
grave, and home is desolate ; but the little wind- 
mill, the work of his busy hands, is still swing- 
ing in the breeze, just where he placed it, upon 
the roof of the old woodshed, and every time I 
see the tiny arms revolving, I remember the 
lost little Frank, and I remember also the 
thoughtless, the unkind words! Brothers and 
sisters, be kind to each other. Be gentle, von- 


siderate, and loving. 








LETTER TO A LADY ON THINGS SHE OUGHT TO KNOW. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


My Dear Mapam: It is not a matter to won- 
der at if, in the midst of the danger which has 
recently threatened your beloved husband, I 
have omitted hitherto all reference to the ques- 
tion proposed by you some time ago, to wit: 
How the human hair might be best preserved 
in its integrity ? 

In respect to the hair, I will take the liberty 
of asking you to suppose yourself seated beside 
me as of olden time, and before a microscope. 
Well, I delicately remove just one hair from 
your beautiful tresses, pulled out by the root. 
Fancy me pulling it out very gently, so as to 
hurt you in the least possible degree. I now 
cut this hair into small lengths, the roots being 
attached to one of them. Beginning with this 
root end, and laying it upon the field of the 
microscope, picture to your mind, by the force 
of that strong imagination so dominant in the 
female sex, the following appearances: First, 
at the root extremity of the hair you observe a 
bulb, a small protuberance, something like an 
onion in miniature, to which the stem of the 
Now, this bulb is a real, 
living organization, by means of which nourish- 
ment is taken up into the body of the hair, and, 
if destroyed by any means, the hair cannot grow. 
If I could place a bit of the scalp-skin on the 
microscopic field, you would perceive that it 


hair is attached. 


grows out of a sort of socket, and you would 
discover that the vital mechanism of so simple 
a thing as a hair was a much more important 
matter in the estimation of nature than of the 
reasoning creature to which any particular hair 
may belong. Observe now the body of the hair. 
See! it is not a mere solid thread, as you may 
have pictured it to yourself, but a hollow tube, 
in which there is a sort of marrow. I don’t 
think an eye unpractised in the use of the 
microscope conld make out the precise color of 
the marrow, but the real truth is that it differs 
in color for different varieties of hair, and is 
indeed the cause producing the different colors 
of hair which we meet with. In general terms, 
I may say that hair, and horns, and nails are 
of one and the same composition. Now, you 
have seen a horn lanthorn, perhaps; it may be 
you know that horn was formerly used as a 


substitute for glass panes, which being pre- 
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mised, you will easily understand that a colored 
pith, or marrow, as I may term it in popular 
language, showing through transparent walls, 
must necessarily impart color to the hair. Let 
us now place the extreme end of a hair upon 
the microscopic field. What now do we see? 
Why, that will depend on the question whether 
the hair be healthy or diseased. If healthy and 
in good condition, the extremity will be finely 
but regularly tapered to one point; if weak and 
disordered, it will be split into two or more 
filaments, the pith will be laid bare, and the 
whole hair will seem withered as a blade of 
grass might seem that had been pulled by the 
root from the earth, and thus cut off from the 
source of its nourishment, 

It is impossible that a lady of your intelli- 
gence and quick apprehension could look on a 
hair thus microscopically displayed without 
feeling a greater respect for hair than you ever 
felt before. Perhaps hitherto you may have 
looked upon your beautiful tresses as upon a 
sort of dead silken floss, sprouting, you knew 
not how, from the cranium, as something that 
might be squeezed and fastened without com- 
punction; scorched by the barber’s tongs, if 
fashion should demand the scorching; treated 
with any sort of bandoline, oil, and pomatum 
that caprice might dictate ; and, if from age or 
illness it should become faded or gray, freshened 
up by some injurious chemical dye. In future, 
my dear madam, you will not fail to remember 
that hair is a living, organized animal growth, 
with a tube running through it, and fluids 
running along the tubular orifice. Nay, I may 
tell you more. There is a certain disorder— 
scarcely met with in this land, I am happy to 
say—the leading symptom of which is so great 
an increase in the vitality of the hair that it 
becomes actually endowed with feeling, swells, 
fills with blood, grows matted together, and 
cannot be removed without great danger of the 
patient bleeding to death, as he or she might 
do, owing to the cutting of flesh. I repeat, this 
disease, called the Plica Polonica, not uncom- 
mon in Poland, is never or rarely met with here. 
You will never meet with it, in all probability ; 
still, however, you should bear it in mind for 
the sake of impressing yourself with respect 
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* 
for a living organization which is too commonly 
treated as if it were a thing worthy of no con- 
sideration or respect whatever. 

Do not fret because your hair falls off rather 
more than you have been accustomed to see. 
I am not apprehensive about it, therefore you 
need not be. Of course you are aware that 
birds lose their feathers once every year—that 
the function of casting them is termed moulting, 
and that it occurs at regular unchanging sea- 
sons, differing somewhat for different birds, but 
always continuing the same for the same bird. 
Now, physiologically considered, the analogy 
between hair and feathers is very great. Human 
beings are subject to the function of moulting, 
too, but the function is not so well marked as in 
birds, not so periodically. Most of us must have 
remarked, however, that it is during the latter 
end of summer or the beginning of autumn that 
the hair of a healthy person falls off most—a 
wise provision of Nature, doubtless in order 
that the heads of men and women might ac- 
quire a good, thick crop of hair for protecting 
their heads against the cold of winter. Nature 
is far more considerate in these things, my dear 
madam, than ungrateful, thoughtless humanity 
imagines. The more people get into the habit 
of leaving their heads uncovered, the more 
does Nature increase the thickness of the hair 
crop. Note what beautiful hair the German 
peasant girls have, who never wear either caps 
or bonnets. Is this not a wise provision of 
Nature? There is not much occasion to ad- 
monish ladies about laying too much covering 
on their heads, least of all during the preva- 
lence of existing fashions; but continual expo- 
sure to the heated atmosphere of ball-rooms 
and other large assemblies is equivalent to 
overclothing of the head; both impart more 
heat than is compatible with the well-being of 
human hair. Mark the effect of it on a some- 
what antique belle, one who, at the eleventh 
hour, is assiduous to polka, and quadrille, and 
waltz herself into the matrimonial circle. How- 
ever beautiful her hair may have been, it is 
sure to fade and fall away under this ordeal. 

Some sort of oil or pomatum is absolutely 
necessary to be used. Not only does it add to 
the glossiness of the hair, but it contributes to 
hold the hair in position. Some little care is 
necessary in order to impart to the oil or po- 
matum the necessary medium between limpid- 
ity and adhesiveness. Common hair oil is 
nothing more than olive or salad oil colored red 


with alkanet root, and scented. It is far too 


thin to be useful, and it soils more than enough. 
Castor oil is a far better application, but in its 
35* 





natural state it is as much too adhesive as olive 
oil is too thin. Castor oil, however, has the 
curious property of combining with spirit of 
wine, by which elegant addition we may make 
it as thin as we please. The celebrated Macas- 
sar oil is of this kind. 
impart to any oily body a rose-red color, this 


Should you desire to 


may easily be accomplished by heating it in a 
saucepan for afew minutes with a few pieces 
of bruised alkanet root, which is one of the few 
colored bodies that can dissolve in oily bodies. 
Oil of olives thus colored, and scented with otto 
of roses, is occasionally vended under the name 
of rose oil. I need not tell you that roses have 
nothing whatever to do with the manufacture 
of it. 

All oily bodies after exposure for some time 
to the air, acquire a change called rancidity, 
becoming not only offensive as to odor, but irri- 
tating to the skin; hence the propriety of 
cleansing the hair by liquid washes from time 
totime. Rosemary tea is a favorite liquid for 
this purpose. I have nothing whatever to say 
against it, but you do not know how much 
better, more powerfully cleansing it becomes, 
if just before use you add to every pint of it 
about twenty drops of strong hartshorn. 
pose I need tell you nothing about bald heads 
—ladies are very seldom hald; neither need I 
enter upon the subject of hair-dyes, your 
beautiful auburn locks will never require them ; 
but perhaps an old man’s notions about bando- 


I sup- 


line may not be thrown away upon you. Gene- 
rally. bandoline is made by pouring boiling water 
on quince seeds, allowing the latter to soak in 
a warm place for a few hours, then squeezing 
the clear part through muslin, and preserving 
it. Gum tragacanth, however, will do quite as 
well. It takes much longer to dissolve than 
ordinary gum, and never, like the latter, dries 
into a brittle cake. Never be tempted, my 
dear madam, to use common gum-water, bando- 
line fashion, and, whether your bandoline be 
prepared from quince seeds or gum tragacanth, 
remember to spice it well, or it will not keep. 
By spicing it well, I mean that you must add 
to it some sort of spice essence, or other scent 
prepared from volatile oil. Half a drachm of 
essence of cloves to every half pint of bandolino 
will answer perfectly, if you do not object to the 
odor of cloves. If you do, essence of roses, ¢. e¢., 
otto of roses, dissolved in spirits of wine, will 
suffice, or essence of rosemary, or of neroli. 
And now, my dear madam, reserving what | have 
to say about the teeth and the nails for my next 
communication, 

Believe me sincerely yours, 


H, D. E. 








THE OLD VALENTINE. 


BY ANNIE FRAUST, 


(See plate.) 


‘So you have determined to go to New York 
this winter ?”’ 

The speaker was a man of some twenty-five 
years of age, who stood in the porch of a country 
house fifty miles from the great metropolis. By 
his side stood a young girl of about seventeen, 
a tall, graceful blonde, who was looking with a 
half sad air at the dead leaves scattered on the 
porch and garden-walks. 

‘Yes, Ralph, I think I shall go. 1 have been 
all my life here at home, with only my books 
and music for recreation, and | want to see what 
life in the great city is like. Aunt Louise has 
kindly invited me to spend the winter with her, 
and father seems perfectly willing to have me 
go.”’ 

‘* We shall miss you sadly, Alice.’ 

‘* But you will be glad to have me enjoy my- 
self, will you not? And think, Ralph, what an 
accomplished young lady you will welcome 
home. Father wishes me to take music and 
singing lessons of the best masters, and auntie 
has undertaken to find also a good linguist for 
me to read with, though here I need no better 
teacher than you and my dear father,” 

‘*You will be very gay, too, Alice. 
aunt is very wealthy, is she not?’’ 

‘Yes, wealthy and childless, so I shall be 
petted to my heart's content, Come in; it is 
getting too chilly to stand here.’’ And Alice 
went into the house. 

Alice Holman’s father was a physician, who 
had, some years before, on the death of his 
wife, left a lucrative practice in New York, to 
bary himeelf, his friends said, in the beautiful 
cottage in which he lived at the time our story 
opens. Alice was his only child and his idol, 
Her education had been carefully conducted 
under his own eye, and thongh she perhaps 
lacked some of the lighter ladylike accomplish- 
ments, her mind was well stored with useful 
knowledge, and a better housekeeper it would 
have been hard to find, Ralph Goodall was the 
son of one of Dr, Holman’s college friends, who, 
at his death, left his boy as the Doctor's ward 
At the time we speak of, Dr, Goodall 


was Dr, Holman’s active assistant, 


Your 


and pupil, 


Ralph and Alice had grown up together as 
When the lad first came to 


brother and sister, 
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the Doctor’s, he found a little tottling girl, whose 
fair golden curls and large, soft blue eyes made 
him think of angels. No woman could have 
tended and cared for this pretty plaything with 
more gentle love than Ralph. Year after year 
this protecting fondness had grown stronger 
till when the girl stood before him just passing 
the portal into womanhood. Ralph knew that 
with the whole strong force of his manly heart 
he loved his fair companion. Their intercourse 
was always frank and free, and he dreaded by 
speaking his feelings to break it. Alice looked 
upon him as upon an elder brother, and it was 
impossible to know whether a stronger love 
could usurp the place of the feeling she had 
had for him since childhood, 

When Alice left him, Ralph stood for awhile 
upon the porch, thinking; then he turned 
abruptly and went into the house, into the 
Doctor’s office. ‘‘ Dr. Holman,’’ he said, draw- 
ing his chair up to the old gentleman’s, ‘‘I wish, 
if you are not engaged, to speak to you.”’ 

‘* Well, Ralph,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ what have 
you to say?’ 

‘* Alice is going into the city, she tells me, to 
spend the winter.’’ 

‘*Yos, yes! I don’t want much to send her, 
but sister Louise says she needs polishing, and 
perhaps she does, You and I are but rough 
teachers for a young girl.” 

** Polishing |’ said Ralph, bitterly. ‘' That 
means to turn her frank, joyous laugh into a 
meaningless smirk, to exchange her free, grace- 
ful step for a sliding walk, to turn her from a 
frank, loving girl into an affected coquette, I 
saw enough of city belles in the winters during 
which I attended the medical lectures.’ 

‘* Well, well, boy, it is only for one winter."’ 

‘‘ Dr. Holman,” said Ralph, earnestly, ‘you 
have known me from my boyhood; do you think 
I could make Alice happy? Would you trust 
her with me as my wife, for I love her ?’’ 

‘*Willingly! Ah, you think this was a great 
secret, but.I saw it. If I had not been willing 
to give up Alice to you, I should have sent her 
away long ago. I saw you loved her,” 

‘* And may I speak to her?" asked the young 
man, joyfully. 


‘Wait awhile! wait awhile! She is very 
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young yet. 
when she comes back, perhaps—’’ 

** Perhaps |” 

‘Well, well, certainly, 
when she comes back, 
now.’’ 

Ralph left the office only half satisfied; but 
the warm smile of welcome, the gentle chiding 
for leaving her so long, that Alice greeted him 
with, reassured him, 

A few weeks later, the three were assembled 
in the porch again. Before the door stood a 
carriage laden with baggage, and Alice’s travel- 
ling-dress showed that she was starting on a 
journey. Ralph was to take her to New York, 
The last kiss was given, and, with a dreary 
aching at his heart, Dr. Holman saw them 
drive off, 

Many times during that pleasant journey 
Ralph’s words of love rose to his lips, but, re- 
specting her father’s wishes, died there, The 
tears and warm caresses with which she bade 
him farewell at her aunt’s made his heart beat 
high with hope. Surely, surely, she loved him, 

‘* Why, Alice,” said her aunt, as she took off 
the bonnet and cloak, ‘‘ how you have grown! 
and bless me, child, how pretty you are!” 
‘Did no one ever tell 


Let her go to the city free, and 


You may ask her 
Don’t say anything 


There was a blush. 
you so before ?’’ 

Alice shook her head, 

** Well, you have lived among savages. N’im- 
porte, you will be told often enough now. Open 
your trunks. This dress is five years old in 
cut. Have you nothing newer? White mus- 
lin! Sweet simplicity, what is white muslin 
for in winter ?’’ 

“I thought it would do if I went to any 
parties.’’ 

‘* What! with high neck and long sleeves ? 
Ono! we must refit your wardrobe. We will 
go shopping to-morrow. Not a word; you are 
my child, now. Hark! there is your Uncle 
James.”’ 

Alice darted from the room to meet her uncle, 
and in another hour she felt completely at home. 
Uncle and aunt seemed to strive to see which 
could make the young girl most welcome. 

** Now,” said Mrs. Stirling, when they were 
all seated at the tea-table, ‘‘we mus. give a 
large party here first, to introduce you to so- 
ciety. You can dance?’ 

**O yes,” said Alice; ‘‘ Ralph is in the city 
for a few weeks every winter, purchasing books 
and medicines for father, and he always teaches 
me the new dances when he comes home.”’ 

“Excellent! Ah, by the way, Ralph—is 
there any danger of his carrying away my rose- 
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amazed, in fact. Well, well, I don’t mean any- 
thing. Now, about this party.’’ 

‘* But, auntie, I1—~ain’t I putting you to a 
great deal of trouble?’ 

‘Trouble! No, my dear. I give parties 
every winter, and this season all my young 
friends are crazy to be introduced to the niece I 
have promised to bring out. Oh, there is Eas- 
ton!’’ And she rose to welcome the new comer. 

** Alice, there is your Uncle James’ nephew, 
just returned from Europe. Easton, this is my 
niece. Mr. Stirling, Miss Holman, Nay, though, 
as we are all one family, Alice, Kaston, drop the 
Miss and Mr,”’ 

‘‘l am most happy to welcome you here, 
said the young man, bowing. ‘* We are cousins, 
are we not, Aunt Louise f’’ 

‘* Yes, cousins! Take Alice to the drawing- 
I want to speak to your uncle, without 
Go,” and 


hl 


room, 
two chattering children in the room, 
she playfully opened the door, ard motioned 
them away. 

‘*T am so glad you have come,” said Easton, 
warmly, as he placed a chair for her near the 
fireplace. ‘‘ Auntie has been telling me every 
day since I came home, of this pleasure in 
store.”’ 

‘* She let me have the full benefit of a sur- 
prise,’’ said Alice, ‘I did not even know Uncle 
James had such a relative. We have lived 
very secluded in our country home; and I hope 
to find many new relatives this winter of whose 
existence I am, as yet, ignorant. You have 
been in Europe, lately ?”’ 

** Yes, for thé last five years. 
to be at home again, if, indeed, a hotel can be 
called a home. Auntie wants me to come here 
to live. I think now,’’ and he gave her a 
meaning glance, ‘‘I shall.’’ 

**It would be very pleasant,” said Alice, sim- 
ply. ‘‘I have always had Ralph at home, and 
you can take his place.’’ 

** Pray, who is Ralph ?’’ 

** My adopted brother.” 

** Be it so, then. Remember, for this winter 
I am your adopted brother, and you are to call 
upon me for all a brother’s services. I am to 
be your escort whenever you want one.”’ 

‘*T am afraid your sister will prove a trouble- 
some one, for I am a perfect novice here, and 
must see everything.”’ 

“What are you discussing so earnestly ?” 
said Mrs. Stirling, gayly, entering. 

‘‘Aunt Louise, Alice—she said I must say 
Alice—has adopted me for her brother.’’ 

‘* Yes, Mr. Stirling,’’ 


I am very glad 


said Alice. 
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‘* Kaston,’’ said the young man; ‘‘'my name 
is Kaston,’’ 

* Well, Kaston,” said Alice, with the prettiest 
color imaginable stealing into her cheeks, ‘is 
to be my cavaller for the winter,” 

We old folks, then, are to be cut out,"’ grum- 
bled Mr, Stirling, joining the group. 

1? pald Alice, springing up and 


wrenesing hlm, 

‘* Not fale; a monopoly,” erled Kaston, 

‘He quiet, alr,’ sald Mr, Stirling; “I will 
allow you to escort my niece, but 1 will take 
the caressing off your handa,"’ 

The evening passed in gay, pleasant conver- 
sation, and at an early hour the little party 
broke up, 

Mrs, 


her new brother was delightful, and 


that 
Kaaton 


Alice cordially assured Stirling 
concluded that there was no beauty so lovely 
as blonde beauty after all, 

The evening came for the party, Alice's first 
party in the elty. Kaston came early, to bring 
a bouquet of choice flowers to the debutante, and 
he stood amazed before the amiling girl who re- 
He had thought her beautiful in 
the close-fitting, dark merino dress she had al- 
but She 
wore a dress of white silk, cut to leave the 
it was 


oelved them, 


ways worn, now she was radiant, 


and shoulders bare, and 
the 


Her hair, falling ina profusion of curls, hada 


snowy aris 


covered with finest, softest white lace, 


fow half blown white roses twisted in it, and 
pearls decorated the throat and arma, 


‘Why, 
round before him; ‘ how you look at me! 


Kaston,’’ she said, gayly, turning 
Do 
I look niece t"’ 
‘Nice! You are bewilderingly lovely.” 
"Oh, indeed! Take care! 


tomed to city compliments, and I may be in 


lam not accus- 
danger of belleving them, Now, Kaaton, tell 
me if I do anything very awkward, will you 
not?’ 

‘* My office will be a aineeure,’’ was the reply. 
‘Remember you are engaged to me for the 
firat of each dance; I will teach you the quae 


drilles,’’ 


Ralph could 
only teach me the dances for two, because we 


‘'O yea, I never danced one, 


had no others to form a set,”’ 

‘* Ralph, Ralph, everything is Ralph,’’ mut- 
tered the young man, 

The rooms were soon filled, and our young 
rustic found herself, amongst many beautiful 
girls, the queen of the evening. With singular 
modesty she attributed this to the fact of her 
being a stranger and in her aunt’s house, the 
As everything was new 


guest of the hostess. 
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to her, she entered with a joyous grace into all 
the amusements. Her low ringing laugh, and 
sweet earnest pleasure in every dance or mu- 
sical porformance, were in charming contrast 
to the alr of ennui the eity belles around her 
Assumed, 

It was over at last. Tho last guest had de- 
parted, and Kaston was the only one left of all 
the brilllant throng, 

‘Waa it not delightful?” sald Alice, dancing 
up to him, 

‘You; Tam glad you enjoyed it,” 

‘Indeed I did, Oh, Kaston, what a lot of 
pretty girls there were! Did you notice the 
tall brunette, with the wreath of ivy’ Was 
not Junolike? And that pretty, piquant 

blonde tn did she not look 


she 
little 
good enough to eat?” 

‘There were several very handsome men, 


rome color 


too,’ said Mra, Stirling. 

‘None #0 handsome as Kaston,’’ said Alice, 
laughing. ‘* Don’t tell him 1 sald so, though ; 
it will make him vain,’ 

‘T might retaliate by comparing your charins 


with those around you,” said Kaston, with a 
bow down to the very ground, 

A deep, sweeping courtesy was his answer, 
and the group broke up, 

‘Tl wonder if he really meant that,’’ said 
Alice to herself, as she stood before her dress- 
ing-wlass. ‘I wonder if he thinks Iam beau- 
tiful. I don't care much for admiration, but I 
should like Aim to admire me, I did mean my 
share of the compliment. I contrasted him 
with all there, and there were none like him, 
What depth and intelligence there are in his 
eyes, and what a beautiful smile he has! I 
don't know whether it is not just as pleasant 
to ait down quietly, and hear him talk about 
Kurope, as it ia to figure ina party, Like to 
dance with him, though; he is so graceful, and 
he dances beautifully, I must write to Ralph 
about him, No, I won't, either; he will laugh 
atme., That reminds me, | have not written 
to Ralph for a week.’’ And, being now ready 
for bed, Alice turned out the gas, and went to 
sleep, wondering whether Easton Stirling ever 
was in love, and who the lady was, 

The winter passed in a round of gayety, and 
wherever Alice was seen Easton waa by her 
side, Opera, concert, party, anywhere she 
went, he claimed the brother's right to escort 
her, and she willingly granted it. 

‘* Alice,”’ said Mrs, Stirling, one morning, 
coming into her niece’s room, ‘‘ did you notice 
the lady who beckoned to Easton, at the opera, 


ast evening ?”? 
last evening ! 
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‘Tn a pink dress?’ 

‘* You, with diamonds,” 

‘'T noticed her, She was very pretty,’’ said 
Alice, checking a sigh. ‘He seemed pleased 
to co when she called him,”’ 

Before 


he went to Kurope, I thought they were en- 


‘That is Mary Loring, hia cousin, 


gaged, They would make a handsome couple, 
wouldn't they?” 

“*'Very.’’ 

‘'Tlow hoarse you are! 
cold? 
you are getting worn out with pleasure,"’ And, 
with a fond kins, Mra, Stirling left her nieve, 

Allee locked the door after her, and then 
went to lie down, but she could not keep quiet, 

Well, what of that?’ 
‘He has never made 
Alice, Alice, for 
Have you given your love unsought?"’ 


Ilave you taken 


You are pale, too, Lie down for awhile; 


'* Kngaged to another! 
So her thoughts ran, 
love to me, yet, yet l—l— 
shame! 
And she paced the room, striving in vain to 
think of other things. A knock at the door 
aroused her, 

‘*Mr, Stirling is in the parlor, ma'am," 

She started; yet it was nothing strange; he 
was there every day. Yet there was a stiffness 
in her greeting, an embarrassed smile upon her 
lips that had never been there before, 

‘*T have called to say farewell for a week," 
sald Kaston, ‘' 1 am going to Philadelphia.” 

**T shall probably be at home before you re- 
turn,’ said Alice, "I thought of returning 
next week,” 

‘Athome! Idid not think of that; I thought 
you stayed till apring.”’ 

‘Well, it ia now March, 


‘'T did not know you went so soon, though, 


Is not that spring?” 


I—you will not forget me, Alice ?’’ 

‘'Porget youl’ And, having made the in- 
voluntary exclamation, she paused, crimson 
with confusion, 

‘You will not; I feel sure you will not, 
We have spent many pleasant hours together, 
Alice?" 

You," 

"Alice, why do you turn away? I want to 
ask you something, Will you give me some- 
thing before I go?" 

Le | I = 

You will not promise, It is a priceless gift 
I want 
the greatest treasure you poasess—your love, 
Oh, Alice, | love you 
No an- 


I ask, one I cannot be happy without, 


You start and tremble, 


so warmly! Can you not love me? 


swer!’’ 
Alice turned her face to his, and he read his 


auswer there; and, reader, you and I will take 








4 little ramble in the Park, to return and find 
them betrothed, 

You will not go home till I return ?’’ said 
Easton, as he left her. 

“ No," 

“Then we can go together, and I will aak 
your father to give me the most precious thing 
he owna,”’ 

‘That's modest," said a gay voloe, and Aunt 
Loulse came intorthe parlor, One glance told 
her that the dearest winh of her heart wae prati 
fled; and she warmly congratulated the blush 
ing girl and happy young man, 

‘*'Why, Alice," 


‘what does he mean by persuading you to stay 


nald she, after he had gone, 


longer? You have said nothing about going 


home,’’ 


Iteit was what you sald about his cousin,’ 
And a few happy tears sprang into Alice's eyes 
as her aunt burst into a fit of laughing. 

‘So my ruse succeeded, I thought you had 
been courting long enough, so I bothered his 
head about Ralph and yours about his cousin, 
and you see | have succeeded in bringing you 
to the point,” 

** Dear Ralph," said Alice, reproachfully, I 
have not written to him for a month," 

Spring came, and Alice returned to her coun- 
try home—not alone, Kaston went with her, 
and, when he left for his city home, Ralph 
knew that the dearest hope of hia life was 
blighted. 
gentle manner to the bright girl whose happl- 
but Dr, 


Holman watched him carefully, pained to see 


There was no change in his kind, 


ness seemed mocking his own despair; 
him grow pale and thin, Easton Stirling was 
in every way worthy of Alice, and her father, 
seeing how truly she loved him, could not with- 
hold his consent to their union, though he was 
disappointed in her choice, He had hoped to 
see her Ralph's wife, 

In the warm summer montha, when all nature 
waa wearing her gayent attire, Alice's frat grief 
came to her, Her father died suddenly of apo 
plexy. It waa a bitter blow, the more keenly 
felt from coming so suddenly, Alice bowed 
under this load of sorrow with terrible grief, 
It was to Ralph she turned for the sympathy 
he so freely gave, He had been beside her 
from the moment her father was taken, and it 
was supported in Ralph's arma that he had 
breathed his last, It was Ralph who, silently 
laying aside his sad burden, turned to the 
weeping girl, to comfort her, and, with many 
tears added to her own, deplore the loss of him 
who had been his second father, 

When Dr. Holman’s affairs were examined, 
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it was found that Alice was helress to a large 
fortune, which had been accumulating through 
all these years of seclusion, The cottage was 
sold, and Alice went to her aunt’s home, while 
Ralph, bidding her an affectionate farewell, 
started to visit the Old World, 
his old home were too sorrowful for 


The associa- 
tions in 
him, and he left it. 

Three years passed away, and, if we peep 
into the boudoir of a beautiful house in New 
York, we shall see Alice, the bride of a few 
weeks, seated in her arm-chair, looking over 
old letters. 
Easton, as he left her, is pressed against her 


A rose, playfully tossed to her by 


lips, and she is looking ata valentine sent to 
her by Ralph the first winter she passed in the 
city. At first it is with a gay smile that she 
peruses it, but then her father’s memory and 
Ralph's gentle tenderness come stealing across 
her mind, and a soft, sad light shines in her 
When first received, in her glad young 
girlhood, the lines seemed the commonplace 


eves. 


admiration such documents always bring; but 
now, after lying three years in her desk, they 
come to her fraught with a new meaning. As 
she reads the outpouring of a full heart aching 
with love for her, the truth bursts upon her. 
Then, words, looks, actions, unheeded at the 
time, rise in her memory, and for the first time 
Alice knew of Ralph’s love. Happy in her hus- 
band, her home, Alice can yet feel a tender, 
gentle pity for the heart that, thus made deso- 
late, has silently buried its grief in its own 
depths, and gone far away from the sight of 
With 


a low sigh of sympathy and a silent tear, Alice 


her, whom to love now would be a crime. 


restored the valentine to its place and tried to 
forget it—no very difficult task. The 
lavished upon her day after day by Easton 
never made her think of any other love. With 


love 


no want ungratified, no love unfulfilled, the 
valentine and writer were soon put aside into 
the secondary place in her heart that Ralph 
had filled since she met Easton. 

Two years more, and we again come to Easton 
and Alice. It was a mild day in June, and they 
were on their way home from a watering-place. 
The cars had stopped at a little village, and 
Kaston had gone into the station-house to get 
water for the boy on Alice’s lap, their only 
child, who was restless and heated with the 
long ride. The cars had started when he came 
from the station, but he sprang upon the plat- 
form of the last one: he missed his footing, 
fell, 
stopped, 


The train 
Alice felt a hand upon her shoulder, 


There was a moment's delay. 


Bhe looked up, expecting to see Kaston, but a 
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stranger stood beside her. ‘'Madam,’’ he said, 
gently, ‘your husband has fallen; I fear he is 
injured. No’’—and he took her by the arm, 
and looked directly into her face—‘‘no, you 
must not faint, you are needed,” 

‘Give me the baby,” said a lady beside her, 
taking the young Ralph in her arms, 

‘* Where is he ?’’ said Alice, standing up. 

“Take my arm,” said the gentleman; ‘I 
will take you to him,”’ 

He lay stretched upon the sofa in the little 
near the station-house. Pale, insen- 
sible! Alice sprang to his side, calling upon 
him to speak to her. 

** Alice,”’ said the stranger, taking her hand 


tavern 


again, ‘* you must be calm.”’ 

She looked at him. 

“Ralph! Oh, you are a doctor, a skilful 
one. Save my husband.”’ 

‘* Alice,’ said Easton, wildly opening his 
eyes, ‘* Alice, where are you ?’’ 

‘* Here, here close beside you, Easton.”’ 

** Alice,” the pale lips quivered, ‘‘ kiss me !”’ 

She bent over him, and kissed him, receiving, 
as she did so, his last breath. 

As it had been when her father died, so it 
was then. Ralph was her comforter. He at- 
tended to the funeral, and took the widow to 
her Aunt Louise. 

We will pass over the bitter agony of the 
young wife, whose sole joy lay now in her child, 
Ralph had returned from Europe, and was on 
his way to New York, in the train with Alice, 
when a cry of horror arrested him, and he 
stepped out upon the platform. Instantly, in 
the form borne past him, he had recognized 
Easton; and when some one asked for his wife, 
he had stepped forward to find her. His deli- 
cate sympathy was Alice’s greatest comfort. 
As the first bitter agony passed by, it was to 
her old friend, to Ralph, she turned for all ad- 
vice. He was her boy’s physician, and her 


own adopted brother again. 


Alice had been a widow for three years, when 
one morning she was seated at a little table, 
writing; little Ralph, mounted upon a chair 
beside her, was tumbling over her papers in her 
desk, when suddenly he took up one, saying— 

“The picture, see, mamma, what a pretty 
picture !’’ 

Alice looked up, to see her boy grasping the 
valentine, sent years before by his namesake, 
With a feeling almost of reverence, she took it 
from him, and again perused the almost forgot- 


ten lines. Again the love in them stole upon 


her heart, but not as then to be laid aside, for. 
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gotten. She was still reading them, when a 
volce behind her said— 

** Alice |” 

She did not turn or answer, 

** Alice, now, as then, my heart is all yours, 
I have loved you truly for long years. 
will you not speak?’ 


Alice, 
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Tears, gentle, happy tears they were, rolled 
down the widow's cheeks, as she placed her 
hand in his, and little Ralph stole wonderingly 
up to know ‘‘ what mamma was crying at the 
picture for.”’ 

And Ralph's constant love at last met its 


reward, 


_——_ -_-_~<seoee —-— — 


LETTERS FROM RIO DE 


[Tus following extracts are from letters writ- 
ten by a celebrated authoress of this city, now 
in Rio de Janeiro, to her sisters in Phila- 


delphia. ] 


BRAZILIAN INDEPENDENCE. 
** Rio pg Jangtro, Sept. 17, 18—. 

‘The seventh of September here is our glo- 
rious Fourth of July; it is the Brazilian day of 
Independence, when she broke from Portugal, 
and it is celebrated with great cost and mag- 
nificence. The Emperor and Empress passed 
our door after having visited a large sugar 
manufactory a few doors below. It is the first 
of its kind in this country, its operations being 
altogether conducted by steam, a novel thing 
in this slow place. His Imperial Majesty wit- 
nessed the operation of sugar being made from 
syrup in five minutes by the watch; no com- 
mon stuff, but pure, hard, refined, white sugar. 
The grand reception cost the manufacturer more 
money than his profits will amount to in a long 
time ; he served a collation for five thousand 
persons. The pillars in front of his house were 
entirely draped with yellow and pink silk, di- 
vided by a broad band of gold lace; between 
each pillar hung a cut glass lamp, which, for 
the two preceding nights, had served for illu- 
mination; at one end of the entrance floated an 
immense flag, the royal ensign of Brazil, under 
which folds the noble* cortege passed into the 
refinery. After the process of sugar making 
had been got through with, Peter and his wife, 
as pap calls them, entered their state carriage, 
and passed our door on his way to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of an orphan asylum. Preceded by 
Sisters of Charity in black dresses, and white 
broad white bands across 
their 


mtslin veils, with 
their foreheads, hiding every hair in 
heads ; 
grown girls, dressed (aa the children sing at 


they were attended by troops of half 
home) in yellow, pink, and blue, and all with 


the white veils floating behind them; four Sis 
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ters, more solemn looking than the rest, carrjed 
bier, 
Host, 
around which walked another group of children 


on their shoulders a kind of hurdle, or 
beautifully decorated, containing the 


more fancifully dressed ; that cavalcade passed 
up, and immediately following came the Em- 
peror’s carriage with its outriders and inriders. 
His Majesty was dressed in a splendid miliiary 
suit, literally covered with gold lace and jewels, 
his chapeau on his knee. The Empress was 
bare-headed, except her hair: not a jewel, not 
a flower; it was as plain as a Quakeress. She 
has pretty dark hair, and wears it full over her 
“ars, aS we wore ours at home. She had ona 
dark green satin dress, trimmed with three 
deep black lace flounces, a rich white lace cape 
on her neck, and white kid gloves on her hands, 
one of which held a richly laced handkerchief, 
and, as I live to say it, the other was waved to 
me! Mr. Scott and pap were at one window, 
and I at the other, and the occupants of the 
carriage distinctly bowed to me. 1 coma not 
put on a tight dress for several days after, I was 
so puffed up. After the parade passed, Mr. 8, 
and -—— went down to partake of the collation, 
Then was the street thronged with Brazilian 
ladies and gentlemen; then was the plebeian 
dust disturbed with patrician brocade, silk, and 
satin; then glittered brilliant diamonds on yel- 
low necks, and arms, and ears; then shone 
bright wreaths of flowers on heads whose hair 
was ornament enough. The street presented 
the appearance of a magnificently filled ball- 
room, the ladies were so beautifully attired, 
yet many very unfittingly for the street. One 
I noticed in particular; she wore a pink and 
white flowered brocade; her ears, arms, and 
fat fingers flinging back the sunbeams with 
prismatic beauty from the flashing diamonds 
gleaming on them. The whole affair ended with 
a display of fireworks, such as my imagination 


conceives can never be equalled, 
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HOTANICAL GARDENS, 


‘Tt la my desire to give you a deseription of 
the Hotanical Gardens, but I fear they will ex 
coal the powers of my poor pen, A party of 
Ameriean captainag and their wives aeoompanted 
is there to spend the day, and much I fear! 
shall never be so near Paradise again, | rested 
beneath the palm and splee-trees, with the 
yiost beautiful troploal flowera blooming all 
around me; ita fulness of beauty made me sad, 
aud Leould not repress my tears, Aa you enter 
the gateway, you pass through a grove of palin 
trees, growling tall and stately as marble col 
ume, and just as uniform, I suppose they 
number up, each side of the walk, as many as 
nixty or seventy, and I belleve not one grows 
three Inches taller than ita companion, so beau- 
tifully has art assisted nature, Half way up 
the walk, you are stopped by a fountain; the 
clreumference of ita base la about the same aa 
that in Franklin Square, and formed after the 
same model; the water falla in a smooth, 
glassy, giobe-like form, as that in the drug 
store at Sixth and Vine; it looks like fine apun 
ginws, and in the cavity, formed by the falling 
waters, Is placed a large bouquet of natural 
flowers, The fountain stands in the centre of 
four walks, two up and down, formed of palma, 
and two across formed of spice-trees, their 
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boughs and branches eo thickly interwoven, 
overhead, aa senreely to allow the sun to pene 
trate, The perspective from this point is far 
beyond anything you can imagine; the palma 
and splee-trees are large where we etand, but 
are diminished by the distanee to dwarfs, 
‘amall by degrees, and beautifully leas; the 
avenue dova not look one half ita alse at the 
entrance, Along the garden, between these 
splendid trees, lie the superb beds of every 
colored flower; there la a lake, peopled with 
awans, and bright plumaged birds that would 
dassle your oyes to look aty there ls a summer. 
house in the garden as large aa the largest par- 
lor I ever saw, formed entirely of cedara; its 
evergreen walls are as close as lathe and plaster; 
at the distance of ten feet apart, are wooden 
columns, about twenty feet high; from one to 
the other the cedar ia trained, forming the 
walls of the apartments; It has for its roof the 
eternal aky; small windows are made in the 
sides by wood, four pleces forming a diamond 
opening, and the cedar trained round them like 
a solid wall, It is on a hill, which you ascend 
by a natural mound, gradually sloping to the 
ground; there are benches for the accommoda- 
tion of weary wayfarers, where you may sit and 
drink in beauty to your heart's content, 
C. . &." 


- -——-~s0ee- -—— 


HUMAN JUDGMENT. 


BY SU RKLAN, 


Wr were a happy family—happy in retire- 
ment and seclusion. We children numbered 
five, of whom I was the eldest, and our dear 
poverness completed the circle, At the time of 
whieh I write, Miss Norman had been a year in 
our family. Previous to her coming, we had 
been taught at a little school in the village; 
hut it was much more pleasant to have school 
at home, and a great comfort to our mother to 
have a kind and judicious assistant in our 
supervision out of school hours, We soon 
learned to love our gentle teacher, not that 
she was weak or lax in government. Miss 
Norman was firm in the maintenance of author- 
ity, and strict in requiring due attention to 
study; but, her rules observed, her wishes 
obeyed, with no milder or more indulgent 
guardian was plastic childhood ever favored. 
Nor did she fulfil her trust merely from a sense 


of duty; her heart was in her task; she was 





tenderly interested in our welfare; and, for her 
troubie, her time, and her care, she felt fully 
remunerated in our improvement, Upon her 
first appearance amongst us, there was much 
speculation as to the impression, she would 
make upon the young men of the neighbor- 
hood; but her utter indifference to them soon 
became apparent. She was cheerful in society, 
sometimes even gay and playful, and the gentle- 
men she treated with easy unconcern, so that 
the vainest could see they had no place in her 


thoughts. It was evident Miss Norman’s heart 


was in no danger amongst our rural beaux, My 
mother joked her about being already engaged. 
She blushed and looked grave, but made no 
denial; her disinclination to converse upon the 
subject, however, was manifest, and it was 
mentioned no more, But the tacit admission 
was not withdrawn, though no further revela- 
tion was made. Even the name of her lover 
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the coy maiden concealed, going herself to the 
nailed “ hose 
Whatever 


the cause of the lady's reserve, her secret was 


Village when letters were to be 
Ruperseription We Were hot to nee, 


respected, so that at the end of the year we 
hnew no more of the affair of her heart than 
we had known at the beginning, Hut oh, we 
had learned to know her loving, truthful, un 
worldly nature, to measure the depth of her 
affeotion thin cherished 
earnestly that he might prove worthy of #o 


for idol, and to wiheh 


rich a treasure, 
Though Mins 


cheerful temperament, her countenance some 


Norman was naturally of a 
thines indicated care and sadness; but whatever 
her private trouble, it never marred the even 
kindliness of her disposition, Our sympathy 
of 


petulance in the sehool-room, when, one morn 


waa, therefore, unmingled with any fear 
’ 


ing, the took her seat at the breakfast-table, 
her dear face bearing unmistakable traces of a 


Alaturbed The 
had received a letter, which she had carried to 


mind, previous evening she 
her chamber to read, and my slater and I, who 
oooupled the adjoining room, heard her slip 
pered foot pacing the floor long after we had 
At 


to know if she had lain down, arose, stele to 


retired, length it ceased, and I, anxious 
her door, and, opening it, softly peeped in» but 
the bed was vacant, while, low on her knees, 
in weeping, murmuring prayer, the poor girl 
was bowed, I returned to my pillow, and the 
but 
Miss Norman looked, next morning, as if her 
A sub- 


dued air was over our little school that day, 


sleep of childhood soon sealed my eyes; 
wrestling prayer had lasted all night. 
A unanimous determination to save our beloved 


teacher diligent 
studies and careful in our manners; 


annoyance made us in our 
and we 
were amply rewarded in seeing the calm return 
to her troubled brow, the love-glance to her 
eye, while her sweet voice pronounced us good 
children, and a tender kiss to each, accom- 
panied by a whispered blessing, concluded our 
forenoon exercises, 

During the hour of recess, as we played on 
the lawn, a carriage drove to the door, from 
which a gentleman descended, and soon after 
we saw the carriage turn and drive away, 
Supposing it was some visitor to father, we 
took no further notice until we returned to the 
house, when we were met by mother, who in- 
formed us that there would be no afternoon 
school, as a friend of Miss Norman’s had called 
upon her, and she was engaged with him in 
the parlor. There seemed no need of specula- 
tion as to who this friend might be; and my 
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mother's hospitable feelings towards hin were 


mingled with the dread leat hia Vielt should 
have for ite object the depriving wa of our in 
comparable governess, and herself of her in 
Valuable companion, 

Dinner-hour arrived, and the cordial tnvita 
tion to take a seat at our table wae politely a 
cepted by the atranger; and all were glad of 
an opportunity to see and make the aequaint 
anew of one round whom so mach hiveatery oN 
lator, 

Dr, Mtrattan 


for #0 Mise Norman Introduced 
wie acdark, melancholy-looking man, of 
foreign alr and haughty manner, In conversa 


tion with my father, during dinner, he dirs 
played a rlehly-endowed mind and vast funda 
of information; yet the Impression he made 
Was not the most happy. Hin attention to his 


betrothed lacked the 


Which thelr long separation would have ren 


warmth and tenderness 
dered excusable, even in presence of others, 
We feared he did not love her as she deserved, 
When he rose to take leave, my father proposed 
ordering the carriage to convey him to the sta- 


tion 


but this he declined, saying that Mins Nor- 
man had promined to ACCOMPANY him thither, 
and they much preferred walking, ‘It's a long 
time sinve we have had a walk together,’’ he 
added, with a faint amile, ‘‘and she tella me of 
a pleasant path through the woods by which 
we 


can go. A sylvan ramble is a treat, in fair 


soclety. You will therefore accept my thanks 
for the courteous offer of your carriage, and do 
not think that I appreciate it the less that I 
choose to walk instead,” 

Miss Norman now appeared in bonnet and 
did I look 
lovely, never felt my heart more closely knit 
to 


clung to her, and tears rushed to my eyes as 


never her more 


shaw!, and Kee 


her, By some unaccountable impulse I 
she stooped and pressed her lips to mine, I 
felt like springing after her, as, with the stran- 
ger, she descended the steps of the piazza, and 
ny eyes atrained after her slender figure as she 
moved across the lawn, and, by the side of that 
tall, stately man, became hidden by the foliage 
of the wood, My brothers and sisters went to 


play, but I could not, Restless and uncom- 
fortable, | wandered up and down, watching 
I thought it would 
never come, but at last the shrill whistle told 
My heart bounded, ‘There!"’ 


I exclaimed, ‘‘the gentleman's off! Now, who 


for the sound of the train, 
of its approach, 


will come with me to meet dear Miss Norman 
coming back ?”’ 

Accompanied by a brother and sister next in 
age to myself, I fled with joyful haste through 
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the quiet wood, anticipating the pleasure of 
the return walk with her whose conversation 
was as delightful as it was instructive. The 
path was one along which we had often leisurely 
strolled, lingering over the beauties strewn there 
by nature's hand; but now nor bird, nor flower, 
nor insect caught our eyos. We should see 
them all, we thought, when coming back, and 
on, on we sped, peering intently through the 
vinta for the fondly expected sight of our friend, 
The distance was more than half trodden, still 
she did not appear, ‘Two-thirds of the way had 
buen passed over, and we began to feel anxious, 
exclaimed my 


”? 


“She has gone with him! 
brother, in mingled grief and anger. 

‘No! no!” [| anawered, “she would not.” 
But my heart was sinking as Tapoke, Could 
any aceklent have befallen her—a snake, for 
instance? In the horror of the thought, I 
rushed on faster, We had got almost to the 
end of the shaded path—a little more and the 
railroad would be reached—when oh, what did 
I see? My sad forebodings had not been for 
naught. Prostrate, amongst thorns and tangled 
Vines, a few steps aside from the beaten way, 
my shocked gaze descried the object of our 
quest. She lay as dead, her features pale and 
still, One hand clutched the grass by her side, 
the other was pressed on her bosom, covered 
with flowing blood, which saturated her dress, 
and ran dripping to the ground, The children 
shrieked at the sight. [ had not power to utter 
a cry, but, springing to the spot, cast myself 
down by the inanimate form, while a flood of 
agony, such as my childhood had never known, 
such as time has never brought me since, rushed 
over my soul, A conviction that I ought to do 
something made itself felt, but it was the last 
effort of feeling—I became unconscious. When 
I revived I was in my own bed, my mother 
leaning over me, applying water to my tem- 
ples. To my eager inquiries she replied that 
Miss Norman was quite ill; she had received a 
hurt in the wood; the doctors were with her; 
I could not see her now, but, if I would com- 
pose myself and sleep, I should see her in the 
morning. 

She was not dead, then! I was satisfied, 
The doctors were in attendance; she would 
soon be well; and I should see her in the 
morning. Hope whispered this to my willing 
ear, and, hugging the sweet promise, I sunk 
upon my pillow, and yielded to sleep. And 
well I did, and fortunate for me my nervous 
and physical system were fully renewed, or 
how should I have borne the horror and an- 
guish upon which my eyes opened on the en- 








suing day? My sweet teacher was dead! In 
the dark and still hour of midnight her pure 
spirit had departed, driven from its fair shrine 
by a pistol-wound, inflicted by treachery, in the 
lone recess of the wood. My tender parents 
could not conceal from me the dreadful tragedy, 
for the coroner required my evidence; and on 
that one long, evil day, | lived an age oftterror, 

The excitement that prevailed was alartaing. 
Dr. Strattan, when brought to the house in cus- 
tody, a despatch having been forwarded to 
Bb—, commanding his arrest, the moment 
the bleeding vietim was discovered, was received 
with scowling brows and bitter threats. He 
declared his innocence; but the testimony 
against him was too strong to admit a doubt of 
his guilt. He had induced the murdered lady 
to go with him through the wood, declining my 
father's offer of the carriage. When the train 
stopped at the station, he appeared alone, hur- 
rying from the wood, and, pale and panting, 
sprung aboard the cars. Upon being arrested, 
a pistol was found on his person, into the barrel 
of which the fatal ball fitted, 

The motive for the deed was also traced, In 
my mother’s evidence, Misa Norman's secret 
engagement was revealed, with the reasonable 
supposition that Dr, Strattan was her afflanced ; 
whereas, the doctor alleged that there existed 
no bond between him and the deceased but 
that of friendship—his heart was given to 
another. As to this other it was elicited that 
she was a lady of fortune and position; and 
here was found the clue to the commission of 
the crime. His engagement with the humble 
governess stood between him and an advan- 
tageous match ; her death would make him free. 
From me was gathered, as I could best relate it 
amid tears and choking sobs, the mental agony 
the deceased had suffered, alone in her cham- 
ber, after the reception of that last letter. For 
that, and any other letters which might throw 
light on the affair, search was then instituted, 
but without avail; if the lover had ever written 
a line which could bring accusation against him, 
woman’s strong love had taken care that it 
should not exist. 

The investigation at length came to a close ; 
the jury unanimously agreed ; the coroner ren- 
dered his verdict, and Dr. Strattan was con- 
ducted to the’eounty jail to await his trial un- 
der the awful charge of wilful murder. 

After the first shock occasioned by his arrest 
in B , the proud man had conducted himself 
calmly. When brought into the presence of 
the dead, he betrayed no symptoms of guilt ; 
and, as he gazed at the sweet, uncompiaining 
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face, sorrow, rather than remorse, was depicted 
on his countenance. His account of himself 
was given in few words, and with self-possessed 
He saw the strong feeling that ex- 


and, though his cheek 


manner, 
isted against him ; 
blanched, his features 
haughty in their expression as he bowed to the 


became even more 
coroner upon hearing the verdict, and, with 
stately dignity, submitted to the officers who 
took him in charge. 

The crowd had retired, the house again was 
still; and oh, how still! Grief, too deep for 
tears or wailing, had visited our household ; 
the assassin’s hand had dealt a blow which 
reached to every heart, and dumb silence reigned 
throughout our late glad, joyous circle. 

In the parish churchyard, within our own 
family lot, a grave was prepared for our gover 
ness; and the largésat and most serious funeral 
attendance which had been seen in the country 
for years, was that which accompanied the 
murdered maiden to her grave. 

The trial of Dr, Strattan for the murder of 
Miss Norman was a case of no usual importance. 
The little country court-house was crowded to 
excess, while the town overflowed with visitors 
from far and near, many of whom had an in- 
terest much deeper than curiosity in the result, 
The prisoner was surrounded by a strong pha- 
lanx of friends, while the most eminent lawyers 
conducted his defence; but the array of evi- 
dence against him was as complete as circum- 
stantial evidence could be, and his conviction 
was looked for as certain. Even the witnesses 
ealled in his behalf afforded him no aid; his 
previous good character, his education and re- 
apectable standing in society brought nothing 
in his favor. 
was a black one, and there was no mercy mixed 
with the loathing which glanced at him from 
Such was the general feeling when 


The crime he stood charged with 


every eye. 
the case closed, and the prosecuting attorney 
arose to address the jury. He was a man of 
strong thoughts and rare talents; and his 
speech on that occasion was the greatest burst 
of eloquence that ever echoed within that coun- 
try court-house, The theory which the evidence 
sustained he sketched with a master hand ; fill- 
ing it up with the vivid coloring of highly ex- 
cited sympathy. The secret engagement which 
gave the fickle lover chance to ply attention to 
other ladies; the letter, probably containing 
the first hint of his altered feelings, which 
brought such sudden anguish to the maiden’s 
heart; the visit, immediately following, all the 
particulars of which were dwelt on; the sylvan 
walk, and the trusting confidence with which 
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the loving woman laid her hand on his faithless 
arm and plunged with him into the solitude of 
the wood; then the last scene, the flendish aim, 
the cowardly shot which laid his fair betrothed 
at his feet and drained her pure, fond heart of 
its life-blood. While dwelling upon this dark 
detail, the strong speaker shook with emotion, 
large drops of perspiration beaded his broad 
temples, and his voice sunk and quivered with 
pathos. A thrill ran through the assembly, 
rough cheeks were wet with tears, suppressed 
sobs were audible, and the prisoner, pressing 
his hands to his eyes, seemed wishing to shut 
out the horrid picture, 

The powerful address was concluded amidat 
solemn silence; the Judge summed up the evi- 
dence, and gave an impressive charge to the 
jury; the latter retired, and, after a brief con- 
sultation, brought in the expected verdict, which 
pronounced the prisoner at the bar-—guilty, 

Upon the usual question being asked of the 
culprit, as to why sentence of death should not 
be passed upon him, the unhappy man replied, 
in sad tones, that, by a strange dispensation 
of Providence, circumstances had concurred 
against him; that by those concurring circum 
stances he had been judged and condemned, 
and nothing that he might say could avert the 
sentence of death from his devoted head, Yet, 
before God and in presence of that large assem- 
bly, he would protest his innocence of the awful 
crime of which he had been convicted; and, 
though by his erring fellow-man the penalty of 
another’s guilt might be exacted of him, in the 
sight of heaven he stood clear of human blood, 
and he hoped those who wronged him by this 
foul attaint would be forgiven. 

The extreme sentence of the law was then 
pronounced; the prisoner was removed from 
the bar to prepare for an ignominions death ; 
and the people retired to their homes, satisfied 
that an act of justice had been accomplished in 
rendering vengeance where it was justly due. 

His last days were spent by Dr. Strattan in a 
solemn preparation for eternity; but in the 
firm denial of his guilt he never wavered. Even 
when the final hour arrived, and he stood on 
the narrow threshold of time, his farewell words, 
uttered to his friends and the public, in pres- 
ence of the vast concourse assembled to witness 
his execution, asseverated the purity of his 
hands and conscience from the stain of blood, 
and prayed the forgiveness of God upon all who 
were instrumental in his untimely death. 


It was a soft evening in early spring, just 
twelve years after the terrible events above 
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narrated, when I accompanied a friend to a re- 
vival meeting, in one of the churches of New 
York. The sermon was one of those awakening, 
heart-searching discourses under which sinners 
quail, and the careless and indifferent start up to 
a sudden consciousness of their guilt and danger. 
It,was followed by a prayer-meeting, in which 
the leading members of the church united; 
and around them flocked penitents, whom the 
‘‘awoed of the spirit’? had wounded, and who 
groaned in the ‘gall of bitterness’ for a release 
from their sina, Of the latter was one whose 
convictions were so pungent as to be distressing 
to witness, He was a man of middle age, but 
prematurely withered, and bearing, in the 
coarse lines of his face, an index of a depraved 
heart and vielous life. Dy what means he had 
been brought under the sound of the Gospel 
seemed a mystery; for he was evidently a fro- 
quenter of the haunts of wickedness, a com- 
panion of thowe who hate the services of the 
sanctuary, The tron, however, had entered hia 
woul; conselence had arisen like ‘a plant ree 
frosheds"' the furles of remorse and terror were 
let loose ipon tile prostrate apleity; and, writhing 
in the tormenta of despair, his piteous mean 
plereed every heart, and Milled every eye with 
tears, Hin was noordinary case, and the broth 
ren wreatled In prayer for him, entreating the 
whole congregation to join in ‘bosooohing lod 
for merey on hia atricken soul, An hour of 
intetme excitement ensued: Batan contended 
with the angel of God, and disputed hia right 
to the prey; but, In answer to importunate 
prayer, the Lord rebuked hia enemy; the 
troubled watera became atill: the scales of un- 
belief fell from the eyes of the penitent; he 
beheld his transgressions washed away in the 
blood of the cross; his heart waa filled with love 
to hia crucified Redeemer, and the accents of hia 
lips were changed to praise and adoration, 

It was an occasion of great rejoicing ; the dead 
was alive again, the lost was found; others, 
who had wept at the foot of the cross, also testi- 
fled to the forgiveness of their sins} the Holy 
Spirit had been graciously poured out upon 
the meeting, and all raised their voices in a 
glad hymn of thanksgiving; then, receiving the 
solemn benediction of the pastor, dispersed to 
their respective homes happier and better than 
they had ever been before. 

But who was he whose conversion, from the 
deepest pollution of vice, it was my privilege to 
witness’? I soon learnt his history. It was 
spread before the world in the columns of the 
public press ; and I was not the only one whose 











feelings were harrowed and whose blood ran 
cold upon pernsing the dark details. 

tarly upon the day following that all import- 
ant night, when he who had been ‘‘ dead in 
trespasses and sins’’ was ‘‘quickened’’ and 
‘raised up,’ one of the principal city magis- 
trates was waited on by a man of serious bearing 
who desired to make deposition before him of 
an unexpiated crime committed years before. 
No eye but the All-seeing had witnessed the 
deed, he said, and, unless he revealed it, the 
awful fact would go to the grave with him; but 
not many hours since his heart had been 
changed ; he had been brought “ from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God,"’ and now the duty of confession must be 
performed, and the sin: committed in seeret 
mist be atoned for openly, Ile then proceeded 
with his statement, 

Hin name was Frederio Reese, Born of re- 
apectable parents, his education had been such 
aa to fit him for a superior standing in soclety ; 
and had he, when fret he left home to enter 
upon a professlonal career, chosen his assoclates 
amongat the good and virtuous, the orlme and 
wretuhednew of hia life would have been un. 
known, Without any strong propensities to 
ovil, he joined in the fashionable follies of the 
city ; gay companions led him tuto temptations 
Which he had neither the will nor the power to 
rowiat, until he became depraved in morals and 
principles, and a reckless votary of unholy 
pleasures, For some time his dereliction from 
the path of wisdom was not belleved by the 
partial friends of his youth; and one there was 
who for a long time refused to credit the vague 
report, Julia Norman had been a schoolmate 
in his country home, and the love of hia boyish 
heart, A sisterless orphan with one brother, 
the little girl had net many with whom to share 
her affections ; and the gay, bold lad who called 
her his pretty sweetheart, and lavished on her 
the most delicate and unremitting attentions, 
soon won from the artless maiden every tender 
thought which her brother did not absorb, 
The childish attachment grew with their growth ; 
and even when separated, he to pursue his col- 
lege course, and she to finish her education at 
a popular seminary, it still continued with un- 
abated strength. Arrived at manhood Frederic 
sought the AP io embark in life, carrying with 
him the understanding that, when success had 
crowned his enterprise, he might claim the 
gentle Julia for his wife. But, before this hope 
was realized, a barrier had spfang up between 
them ; rumors of the loose course he led pained 
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her who was all purity; and, though she long | The day following the rash lover stdMed to 


closed her ears to the sad truth, convincing 
evidence had at length to be admitted, her 
lover was an ungodly, dissipated man, and 
while so her husband he could not be. It was 
in vain he urged every plea that love and in- 
genuity could devise, with earnest entreaties 
he besought her to marry and reclaim him, the 
determination was fixed that the reform must 
be effected before she promised him honor and 
obedience, 

Meanwhile, the brother of Julia, who had 
learned the profession of a surveyor, had entered 
the government employ, and was obliged to 
leave his home and his sister for a far distant 
aphere of duty; and then it was that she, sud- 
denly deprived of both friends, upon whose 
protection alone she had ealeulated, conceived 
the idea of gaining a home and kind guardian 
ship by entering a private family as governess, 
This decisive step excited all the angry opposl- 
tion of the lover, With talent of a superior 
order, he had prospered in his profession be 
yond hia compeers, and, deapite his personal ex 
travagance, waa able to maintain a wife in ease 
mad opulence, That the woman he loved should 
turn her back upon him now, in his opening 
fortune, and go to eat the bread of atrangers, 
shook his faith in her love and constancy; and, 
though she solemnly declared her heart un 
shanged, and pledged herself to fulfil her early 
engagement whenever an alteration in his course 
of conduct should justify her in so dolug, yet the 
demons of jealousy and distrust were aroused 
within him, and, inatead of admitting that the 
blame Iny with himaelf, he vented hia wrathful 
feelings in unjust allegations againat her who 
And 
ao they parted, she to carry through the duties 


would have saerificed her life for hia good, 


of her new life the burden of a hidden grief— 
he to soothe his disappointment by a deeper 
plunge in dissipation, while he nuragd within 
his proud heart jealous and revengeful feelings, 
A year passed, during which the lovers had 
corresponded, Julia’s gentle pen breathing affec- 
tion and earnest desire for the much-needed 
reformation, that of Frederic pouring forth pas- 
sionate devotion, mingled with unworthy suspi- 
cions of the maiden’s motives in postponing his 
happiness. At last the wild schgme entered the 
young man’s head to put an a. the tanta- 
lizing uncertainty in which he lived. He there- 
fore wrote a few flerce and burning lines, in- 
forming Julia that he would make one last ap- 
peal to her in person, and, if she gtill persisted 
in refusing to fulfil her contract and become his 

wife, he would shoot himself before her eyes. 
36* 
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Arrived 
neighborhood where his betrothed resided, he 


put his threat in execution. in the 
sprang from the train; but, instead of ealling 
a carriage to take him immediately, on, he 
turned into a wood, which offered an Mwyiting 
retreat, where he could rest awhile and cng 
his agitation. That quiet wood, however, wal 
the last place into which Frederic Reese should 
have turned his excited steps. He had searcely 
penetrated its shade when he saw what made 


At 


& little distance, in a narrow path, stood she 


the blood leap in frenzy through his veins, 


whom he was on hia way to visit, in the act of 
parting from a tall, dark man, with whom she 
had evidently been walking. The farewell 
words reached not the ear of him whose flery 
pase waa fixed upon the pair, but he noted the 
pressure of the hand, the low bow, and then the 
stranger, turning, hastened over the intervening 
space to the railroad, whieh he had barely time 
to reach ere the train again atarted, 

Julia lingered until the sounds of the awift 
and heavy wheels aasured her he waa gone, 
then turned to retrace her atepa, when, aud 
dently, from amonget the bushes, a maniac free 
appeared before her, while in low, choking 
tones an infuriated voloe exclaimed: ' Portidl 
ahall be 
Aa the worda were in utterance a bullet pler el 
her breast, and Julia fell to the earth, the platol 


oud woman! you never another's 


report drowned in the loud neighing of the fret 
retreating iron horse, 
The fled, he 


Throngh wooda, along lanes, back roada, over 


murderer knew not whither, 
flelds, and across atreamlets he wandered, shun 
ning the sight and habitation of man, and vainly 
endeavoring to escape from his own racking 
thoughta, Night overtook him, and, amid dark 
ners and despair, he sped on, till suddenly he 
reached a railway atation, at which a down train 
had just stopped, Weary and worn, he stepped 
aboard, and, sinking into a seat, crouched down 
like one asleep, while he listened to the con- 
He heard the 


subject of his dastardly deed discussed, and the 


versation that went on around, 


guilt fixed upon his supposed rival; and a flend- 
ish joy shot through his breast with the know- 
ledge that not only had he escaped suspicion, 
but the man whom he most hated been con- 
victed, in the public mind, by a chain of cir- 
cumstances wherein not a link was wanting. 

the brand of murder, Frederic 


Reese mingled again with the world; yet, did 


Free from 
the non-discovery of his crime secure his peace? 
Not so! 
tion, aided by outraged conscience, made life 


Long days and nights of cool reflee- 
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noarodly endurable; and the gay scenes through 
which he moved to him were realma of torment. 
As long as he felt that, in taking the life of her 
he loved, he had punished infidelity and avenged 
a heavy wrong to himself, his depraved heart 
endea®ored to soothe him with a show of jus- 
tice in the deed; but soon he learned his fatal 
error, and even the unholy comfort which ven- 
geance gives was no longer his. He whom, in 
his jealous rage, he had supposed to be a 
favored rival, was a schoolmate of his child- 
hood, and of hers who entertained none but 
kindly feelings towarda all with whom she 
came in contact. Edward Strattan, as surgeon 
to the United States army, had lately been 
stationed at a distant outpost, where he had 
met his quandam friend, John Norman, Re- 
turning, the latter charged him with affectionate 
messages to his sister; and it was for the faith- 
ful conveyance of those that, when on his way 
to B , Where his own ladylove resided, he 
called on Miss Norman, This waa Dr, Strattan’s 
defence on his trial; and Reese, whom some 
spell had drawn to that country court-house, 
felt, in his inmost soul, it every word was true, 

It was a heart-sickening recital, that of the 
bitter sufferings of him whose guilt was known 
only to his Maker; his flerce struggles against 
conscience, which urged upon him the duty of 
saving an innocent life by confession and sur- 
render; and his mortal agony when, after the 
execution of the guiltless, he felt his soul 
crushed under the weight of another and a 
double murder—that of the fame as well as 
the life of the victim. From that day Reese 
was a lost and ruined man. Pride, ambition, 
talent, hope, all were extinguished. Lower 
and yet lower he sank in vice and wretched- 
ness, an outcast and a reprobate, by friends 
and kindred disowned, He had no desire, no 
motive, no aim in life; and, beyond the con- 
sciousness of his animal wants, all feeling was 
dead within him. But oh, the stupendous 
power of saving grace! the immeasurable ten- 
derness of love divine! He who was passed 
with scorn by his fellow-worms Waa led by the 
hand of mercy to the foot of the cross, his load 
of misery and sin removed, his polluted soul 
washed clean, and the love of justice, even to 
the rendering up of his life to his country’s 
laws, implanted within his heart. 

The case was a peculiar one, and excited 
tremendous interest. The judicial inquiry was 
conducted with care and precision, the sanity 
of the self-accused thoroughly tested, but every 
doubt was dispelled, and the accuracy of the 
deposition fully proven, The long deferred 
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sentence of justice was passed, and Frederico 
Reese expiated his crime upon the same seaf- 
fold where human judgment had sacrificed an 
innocent man twelve years before, 
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WHAT PRECIOUS STONES ARE MADE OF, 

Ann firat, as to the diamond, which, though 
the king and chief of all, may be dismissed in 
two words, pure carbon, The diamond is the 
ultimate effort, the idealization, the spiritual 
evolution of coal—the butterfly escaped from ita 
antenatal comb, the realization of the coal’s 
highest being. Then the ruby, the flaming red 
Oriental ruby, side by side with the sapphire 
and the Oriental topaz—both rubies of different 
colors—what are they? Crystals of our com- 
monest argillaceous earth, the earth which 
makes our potter's clay, our pipe-clay, and com- 
mon roofing-slate—mere bits of alumina, In 
every 100 grains of beautiful blue sapphire, 
ninety-two are pure alumina, with one grain of 
iron to make that glorious blue light within, 
The ruby is eolored with chromic acid, The 
amethyst is only silica or flint. In 100 grains 
of amethyst, ninety-eight are simple pure flint, 
the same substance as that which made the old 
flint in the tinder-box, and which, ground up 
and prepared, makes now the vehicle of artists’ 
colors. Of this same silica are also cornelian, 
vat’s-eye, rock crystal, Egyptian jasper, and 
opal, In 100 grains of opal, ninety are pure 
silica, and ten water. It is the water, then, 
which gives the gem that peculiarly changeable 
and iridescent coloring which is so beautiful, 
and which renders the opal the moonlight queen 
of the kingly diamond. The garnet, the Bra- 
zilian topaz, the occidental emerald, which are 
of the same species as the beryl; all these are 
compounds of silica and alumina, But the 
beryl and emerald are not composed exclusively 
of silica -end alumina: they contain another 
earth, called glucina, from g/ukos, sweet, because 
its salts are sweet to the taste. The hyacinth 
gem is composed of the earth called zirconia— 
first discovered in that speeies of hyacinth stone 
known as zircon. “The zireon is found in Scot- 
land. To every 100 parts of hyacinth seventy 
are pure zirconia, A chrysolite is a portion of 
pure silicate of magnesia. Without carbonate 
of copper th ould be no malachite in Russia, 
or at the Burr 
of lime there would be no Carrara marble; the 


rra Mines; without carbonate 


turquoise is nothing but a phosphate of alumina 
colored blueyby copper; and the lapis lazuli is 
only a bit?@fearth painted throughout with 
sulphuret of sodidtn. 
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BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


We continue the exerelses on the application Fig. 63, 
of the ellipse to the drawing of various objects, ae 
In Fig. 50, two ellipses, a aud 6, are used for 


Vig. 9. Fig. 60 






Nw 
W 


make use of the ellipses shown in Fig. 63, and 


in drawing the piece of ornamental seroll work 





the purpose of forming the ornamental figure 7 % 
shown in Fig. 60, By the same method, by 


Fig. 61. 





means of a half ellipse on a horizontal line in 
Fig. 61, we have the foundation of the orna- 


Fig. 62, 





in Fig. 65, we firat sketch the half ellipse on 
the horizontal line. 


Fig. 
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mental sketch in Fig. 62. Agaireyy the same The convolvulus flower and stem, Fig. 66, ts 


method, in drawing the flower @ Fig. 64, we | done on the same principle, by first sketching 
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Fig, 06 


SY Vi 


the ellipse to form the flower, To aketch the 


flower, Fig. 67, frat draw an outline embracing 





\ 


the whole form of the flower, and then draw in 
the parts of the petals and stem, 
To sketch the flower, stem, and leaves in 


Fig. 68 





Vig, 
out 


(A, you frat draw the stem, then make 
the distances between the leaves, and, 
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A 


al 
fill in the details, The ivy leaf in Fig, 

60 may be executed on the same plan, 
In Fig. 70, wo havo an ivy stem and leaves, 


3 


) 


In drawing these, you first make out the length, 
form, and direction of the stem; then the dis- 
tances between the leaves, and, lastly, filling 
in the details as in the previous exercises. The 





laatly, 


Fig, 70, 








leaf, Fig. 71, and the leaves in 


Fig. 72, should form the next ex- 


Fig. 71. 


ercise, 


Pig. 72. 














CARRIAGE 


(Continued from page 27.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

‘Don't you think you'd better go and nee 
about those acholars the firat thing this morn 
jug?’ sald Mra, Harrison, anxiously, 

She had been 
up by daylight to sweep them, #o as to get all 


Anne was dusting the parlors, 


through by the earliest possible calling hour, 
If Coleman Butler was so anxious to come the 
day before, he would certainly be there that 
day, and an early as etiquette would allow, It 
waa the 25th of September, and by the original 
arrangement Harriet Brooks waa to recommence 
her music lessons on that day; but, with thin 
visit in prospect, Anne felt that ashe could never 
fix her attention on ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home," with 
variations, though disguised under the name of 
‘Aria from Anne Boleyn,"’ by the celebrated 
Hunten, On achieving this Miss Harriet’s soul 
was bent, and her hour was eleven, the most 
probable time for Mr, Butler to call, Harriet’s 
lessons must be put off until the next week, 
Anne decided in her own mind; and she coaxed 
Alick to stop there, and tell her it would not 
be convenient for her to begin before the next 
Wednesday, though she lost just that much by 
the delay. 
Don't 
mother said again, 
? Oh, what were you talking about, 


you agree with me, Anne?’ her 

** Avree 
mother? I was thinking of something else,”’ 
And Anne stopped before the mirror, and tried 
the effect of pushing her hair back from her 
face, as Laura did, 

‘Tt seoms to me that you are thinking of 
something else ever since you came home, I 
never saw you so absent-minded before, Anne, 
never in all my life. Bee there! you have put 
that card-basket on the piano, and it belongs 
L'm sure, if I'd had 


the least idea it waa going to alter you ao, I 


on the table, you know, 
never would have consented to that trip.” 

TT don't see what you mean," retorted Anne, 
"TL thie ib Was the leant 
thing you eould do, when MFP Clark paid all 
I never did go anywhere, like 


with risiia Vexation, 
ny OM peti Re ‘ 
other girls, or have anything like other people; 
but it's high time T did, and | mean to," ahe 


wided, sluking her volee to an wadutiful under 


tole, 
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FRIENDS. 


HAVER, 


Mra. Harrison waa too much disconcerted to 


remonatrate, and too anxious about the new 


pupils to wish to Increase her daughter's vexn 
tion that wettiod, Mra, 
Reed lives in Spring Garden Street, dowan't 


before matter waa 
she?’ she recommenced, dropping discussion 
"You could go very well, and 
It tn 
very great good fortune to find two acholarsa in 
one family, I think; and I asked Mra, Brooks 
Bhe saya they 


Mr, 


in the wholesale shoe business, Just the same 


for the present, 
get back before Harriet comen, at eleven, 


whether they were sure to pay, 
are, and very prompt people, Hrooks is 
aa Mr. Reed, so he knowa all about him, I'll 
finish, if you want to go before the sun geta 
hot,” 


**T oan finish it myself, thank you,” 


And she essayed to take the duster, 
Anne 
had no idea of having all her morning's labor 
lost by her mother’s stiff, old-fashioned arrange 
ment of the curtains and books, ‘ Harriet isn't 
coming to-day, and I'm too buay to go out. 
I’ve got all my things to put away; I just un 
packed anyhow day before yesterday.”’ 

‘*T don’t see what you were doing all yester- 
I didn’t call 
on you for a thing after Alice went, and finished 
You were in your 


day afternoon, then, I’m sure. 


the woollen-chest myself. 


own room all the time.’ 

Anne did not choose to confess that she had 
felt unfit for anything, after the embarrassment 
of her morning calls, but lying on the bed and 
reading ‘‘Jane Kyre’’ over again, until it was 
time to brush As for Mra, 


Reed, the idea of pupils was more irksome 


her hair for tea, 


every hour, though she had longed all summer 
to be earning more money, and the twenty-four 
ao that 


meant 


dollars a quarter would clothe James 

he could satay at the High School, She 
to go and see about them in the afternoon, 
after Mr, Butler had been there, but ehe waa 
determined not to run the of 


viait, or atir out of the door before he did come, 


riek losing lis 
It made her a prisoner rather longer than ale 
anticipated, She had measured his inpationoe 
by her own, #0 Anne ahut herself up in her 
own room, and dreamed over the auneset walk, 
ible futures that 


ov with the bald, 


and lived In such grand po 
she had no sympathy whates 
If she could have had 


4) 


ublbleresting present, 
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the magle mirror for which she longed, to re- 
flect a glimpse of the absent one, she would 
have seen Mr, Butler lounging down Walnut 
Street to the office in which he proposed read- 
ing law at some future day, but in the mean- 
time only got through with his cigars and the 
morning papers; lounging out again into Chest- 
nut Street, as soon as it began to be thronged 
with carriages and shoppers, twirling on a stool 
at Levy's counter, while Georgy Fisher selected 
half a dozen pairs of gloves, or at Bailey's, where 
he had espied the dashing Mrs, George Muliter 
waiting to have a favorite bracelet-clasp re- 
paired, and meantime holding a reception quite 
as much at her ease as in her own drawing- 
room; escorting Miss Dallas up Chestnut Street 
to Broad, and the pretty Miss Paul down Chest- 
nut Street to Levy's again; while Anne trans- 
formed her once cheerful home into ‘‘a moated 
ina 
rather more animated manner than Tennyson's 


a ” 


Grange,"’ and did the part of ‘Marianna 
heroine, starting to the head of the stairs every 
time the bell rang, straying into her mother’s 
chamber abseéntly, and looking up and down 
the street, watching every tall, shapely noun 
masculine from afar until their total disappear- 
ance, and ‘sighing like a furnace” at repeated 
self-deceptions and disappointments. Some- 
thing must have called him out of town—some 
business of his grandfather's, very likely. This 
happy suggestion came to her on the fifth day. 
It was as soon as ever her restlessness would 
allow her to think of calling on Laura again, 
She determined to go that very afternoon; 
something told her that she was going to see 
him that day. How often had ‘‘ something” 
said the same that week? She did not stop to 
ask; but, first of all, there was Mrs. Reed. It 
would not do to put off attending to her over 
another Sunday; and so Anne set her face to- 
wards Spring Garden Street, one bright morn- 
ing, very tired of her voluntary imprisonment, 
and very thankful to be out again. 

She looked about her from time to time, as 
she went along, thinking that the long-desired 
encounter might be near at hand, though she 
knew very well that Spring Garden Street was 
an unknown region to Mr. Butler, and had 
heard him say he ‘made it a point never to 
attend a party beyond Spruce on the one side of 
the town, and Arch on the other. Anne began 


to realize, when she rang the door-bell at Mr. 
Reed's, how very important it was that she 
should have the scholars—not for James just 
now, but her own wants were daily increasing. 
She needed so many things all at once that she 
had never felt the absolute need of before; and, 
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dream as she might, there was "just so much 
coming In,'’ as her mother had said, and every- 
thing to come out of it. 

Mrs. Reed was at home, and came down to 
meet her rather stiffly, She was sorry, very 
sorry, a8 she should like to oblige Mra, Brooks, 
and Miss Alice had recommended Miss Harrison 
80 highly. She had waited a week for Miss 
Harrison to call, before sending her daughters 
to Miss Schmit, who had been recommended to 
her by their former teacher; but they were 
losing time every day, and Miss Harrison knew 
how important every hour was when young 
people were pursuing their education ! 

Miss Harrison was in a fair way to learn, for 
she left the house with her veil drawn down, 
and an uncomfortable choking in the throat; 
so brought to herself, for the moment, by the 
disappointment that she went to Alice for sym- 
pathy. Alice, good friend that she was, checked 
the very natural ‘1 told you.so,”’ and forbore 
to bring up the time and trouble she had taken 
to gain the advantage Anne had thrown away; 
though Mrs. Brooks, far leas delicate, would 
not have spared her. Alice was very sisterly 
and kind, ready to overlook the annoyance of 
her visit, and the length of time that had 
elapsed before it was returned. 

There was a new photograph of Elliot hanging 
up in his sister’s room, and Alice called her 
attention to it. The picture had caught his 
very best expression; and as Anne looked into 
the honest, thoughtful eyes, and remembered 
all his considerate kindness for so long a time, 
the face seemed handsomer, for the moment, 
than that which had haunted her sleeping and 
waking for the past month. She left her love 
for the original, and walked home, rather peni- 
tent than otherwise, to find the front hall stifling 
with the smell of the turnips that had just been 
served with roast mutton in the dining-room, 
and Jane disputing the stairway with some one 
who had taken possession of the lower steps, in 
default of a hall chair. 

‘Miss Anne is out, I told you!” said Jane, 
grasping the dinner-plate she was on the point 
of passing when the door bell rang, like a wea- 
pon of defence. ‘It ain’t no use of waitin’, 
for she ’ll want her dinner the minute she gets 
in.” 

“My good wqman, return to your cabbage.” 
(Anne recognized the cool, impertinent tone, 
instantly.) ‘‘I have no burglarious designs. 
Pray, allow me the privilege !’’—and the pale 
yellow gloves waved off the threatened attack. 

Anne felt disposed to retreat, but it was too 
late. 
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‘Here's a manea-fightin’ to wait till you 
come !"’ called out the domestic, as the opening 
door arrested her hostile demonstrations, 

‘Jane, Jane, why don't you bring back my 
plate ?’’ shouted Alick, on the basement stairs, 
‘‘ Hurry up! L've got to go to the grocery be- 
fore achool,”’ 

‘*Ah, Miss Anne, your most obedient! thanks 
for the reseue, This indignant female was on 
the point of making way with me.’”’ And 
Coleman Butler came forward with a slight 
shrug aud shake of the shoulders, as if to right 
his fastidious toilet after the encounter, ‘Sorry 
to keep you from your lunch’’—Anne under- 
stood the ironical emphasis perfectly—‘' but 
bound to execute my commission.’’ 

‘“*T am very glad to see you.’’ And Anne 
threw open the parlor door, If it was true, her 
face belied her sentiments for the firat few mo- 
ments, Could anything be more annoying? 
and her cheeks grew hot with vexation, But 
he held the hand she extended in welcome, and 
pressed it—slightly, but so that she could not 
misunderstand it—and seated himself very near 
He could afford to wait for his 
until 


her on the sofa, 
enjoyment of the late “rich adventure 


” 


some future time. His object now was to re- 
establish the footing on which they had parted. 
It was not difficult to accomplish. Anne found 
herself forgetting the long, unexplained delay 
of the visit, the misadventure of its commence- 
ment—all but the dread of interruption, in sit- 
ting there, alone with him again, so near him, 
and with those dangerous eyes looking so nearly 
into her own. 

He almost forgot his commission until he rose 
to go, just in fortunate time; for Anne kn@w 
that the children might come trooping im any 
moment. She 
would call for her friend the next afternoon, at 
four o’clock, to take a drive. 

‘* Coming in the carriage,’’ said Anne, as she 
began her preparations immediately after din- 


It was a message from Laura, 


her. 

‘*Won’t she get out? I should like to see 
her.’’? Mrs. Harrison was rather flattered her- 
self at this marked attention from the Reveres, 
‘They are a very excellent family, my dear. 
Don’t hang round your sister so, Lucy; there, 
run away to Jane, and tell her she may give 
you the dust pan, and let yon brush up the 
crumbs in the dining-room; run away, my dear. 
Maggie, it’s high time you were off to school, 
Don't let me have to speak to you again. None 
better in Philadelphia. Mr. Revere’s mother 
was a Shippen, and this Mr, Butler’s father 
married a Southerner, a great beauty. They 
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used to go to Christ Church; I've seen the 


whole family come in manyatine, They were 
always late, | recollect, It's very kind In Mins 
Revere, as you never do get a ride; I shall tell 
her so," , 
‘*Not to day, mother; please don't; she 
That 
O dear, where are my 
open-worked stockings? No, it’s a hack; just 
look out of your window, won't you, mother?’ 
It was almost too good news to be true! How 


won't come in either, I don’t believe, 


isn’t her now, is it? 


the neighbors would be astonished to see such 
an elegant carriage at their door, The True- 
mans—though to be sure they did not visit 
them—and Miss Martin, at the trimming store 
Perhaps she might meet some of her 
acquaintances. The Perrys had got back from 
Germantown, talking a great deal about a new 
friend, Mrs. Johnson, who lived on Franklin 


opposite. 


Square, and kept a one horse vehicle, which 
she always spoke of as “my carriage.”’ Julia 
Barry had been round the evening before to 
introduce a gentleman she had met on her 
journey, who, by a singular chance, had come 
to Philadelphia to ‘‘ buy goods.’’ If she eould 
only see her handed into the Reveres’ landeau 
by Coleman Butler, Anne felt that Julia would 
be instantly cut down, 

She did not question Mr, Butler's attendance 
fora moment. Laura, her cousin, and herself; 
it would be just as it had been at the dear old 
Bonaparte House! but alas, for the disappoint- 
ment ! 

The carriage came, it is true, after Anne had 
waited at the parlor window, with her bonnet 
It was quite as stylish as 


black 


coachman, in livery, who held his whip with 


on, for a full hour. 
she had expected, even more so, A 


the peculiar stateliness with which King Aha- 
suerus is represented holding out his sceptre to 
Queen Esther in the children’s picture primers ; 
the harness glittered with silver plating ; the 
fine horses pawed and stamped on the paving- 
stones, impatient of the slight delay. Mivs 
Martin came and stood in the door of her little 
shop, the Truemans gathered around at their 
chamber windows, the stable men gathered 
together and made critical remarks upon the 
** points”? of the whole turn out, and the green 
grocer’s clerk on the corner planted himself on 
the curb-stone, with mouth and eyes agape in 
undisguised admiration. 

Anne made unfashionable haste in her fn- 
stant appearance. Jane folded her arms in the 
open door to ‘‘ see her off,’’ and Mrs. Harrison 
watched the effect on the neighborhood, peep 
ing cautiously from behind the parlor window. 
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From the firet stumble on the atep in entering 
the carringe-«for Anne waa npractiaed in the 
art of lifting her ekirt, bending her head and 
stepping lightly forward at the same moment, 
in other words, of entering a carriage, which 
titint be practised ike a French accent, early 
in life 


trip that sent her forward almost inte the lap 


to insure perfect ease-from the first 


of the dignified stranger who shared the back 
yeat with Laura, till her awkward jump to the 
pavement at the end of the drive, it was one of 
the most uncomfortable experiences she had 
ever passed through, 

Laura Introduced the strangernas Miss Middle- 
ton, and made a slight feint of resigning the 
back seat; but Anne, unaware of the impolite. 
ness her friend waa guilty of in allowing a guest 
to wit with her back to the horses, insisted on 
the unoecupled and sunny part of the carriage, 
by which she was brought directly in front of 
the dreaded duenna, quite as formidable as she 
Not that Misa Middleton 
on the contrary, she 


had been pletured, 
was rude or neglectful 
abeorbed the conversation, and addressed moat 
of it to Anne, using ‘my dear’ quite freely in 
x0 doing-—but, unpractined as she waa in the 
ways of the world, inatinct taught Anne that 
Mins Middleton was ‘drawing her out" on every 
subject they touched, and, guarded aa she un- 
consciously tried to be, the elder lady succeeded, 
Anne had never before been made so conscious 
of the deficiencies of her toilette, as when it 
was contrasted with the quiet richness before 
her, even the careless Laura being unexception- 
able as to gloves, boots, bonnet, and mantilla, 
Anne felt the black mits that she wore, the old- 
fashioned shape of her mantle, the soiled white 
ribbon on her bonnet—Laura bloomed in a fresh 
cerise trimming, with corn poppies inside the 
brim—noticed the accustomed air with which 
both ladies leaned back on the rich upholstery, 
with hands nonchalantly crossed and a careless 
ease, While she knew she sat as though braced 
for a daguerreotype, and holding her parasol as 
if she were taking aim at surrounding objects. 
Miss Middleton knew it, too; and, if Laura, 
less observant, did not notice it, Anne felt that 
her eyes would be opened by the skilful social 
ocnulist into whose hands she had fallen, So, 
instead of the lively ride with Mr. butler and 
Laura, there was a dull, formal drive out to the 
picturesque little parish church near Laurel 
Hill, dusty, sunny, disheartening; and only 
Laura’s covert information that her cousin 
would be at home, led her to accept the invita- 


tion to take tea with the family. So far from 


discountenancing Laura's entreaties, Miss Mid- 
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dleton seconded them in the blandest manner; 
but Anne could not recover from her petrifae 
tion until Mr, Revere came in and paid her 
those courtly compliments so natural to him 
towards his favorites, handing her up to the 
dining-room himself, telling Coleman that 
young men must give place to their elders, 
and seating her beside himself, Anne glaneed 
up with involuntary triumph to see if Mins 
Middleton observed this marked deference; but 
the petrifaction went on all the same, when she 
encountered the still, lmperturbable face and 
coldly smiling eyes behind the handsome tea 
equipage, 

Aine played in the evening, and Miss Middle. 
ton insisted on turning over the muale, and 
made several flattering remarks on her execu- 
tion, ‘A little more brillianey, my dear, a rather 
more decided style, Wollenhauser would im- 
prove you.’ And she subsided into an elabo- 
rate plece of tapestry for the evening, appa- 
rently fujly ocoupled with counting atitches and 
arranging shades of worsted, The velvety part 
of her commendation had not quieted Anne's 
undefined apprehensions,, however; and, not- 
withstanding Laura's endearments and Mr, 
Revere’s kind attentions, she felt relleved when 
the visit waa ended, as if she had heard the 
photographiat say, ‘One, two, three, four, five 
—-that will do, Miss; you can take your head 
from the brace,” 

Not that Anne thought about Miss Middleton 
all the way home, Coleman Butler was her 
escort, and managed to make her forget every- 
thing but that she was leaning on his arm and 
looking up into his eyes, She almost felt that 
he would tell her he loved her at once—he did, 
by everything but words—and when she reached 
her own room, it was to brush out the heavy 
waves of her hair before her little toilet-glass, 
thinking what a lovely color she had, how 
bright her eyes were, how well she would look 
in a tableau, with her hair flowing over her 
white neck thus, what she should answer Mr. 
Butler when he asked her to marry him, and 
where they would go for the wedding-tour. So 
much for Jane Eyre, with Coleman Butler as 
Rochester. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“T pon’r think Anne Harrison is half as 
amiable as she used to be,’’ said Elliot Brooks, 
as he walked home with his sister after an 
evening spent in Ninth Street. ‘‘She doesn’t 
play as well, either; she seems out of practice. 
I wonder what the matter is.’’ 
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'T don't know perhape she ja not well, 
Bhe has been disappoluted about reholars, too; 
Jinvriet ja the only one ahe haa yet 

Il thought the little Needs were to go to her, 
I concluded ashe was doing nicely by this time; 
she dresses more this winter than she ever did 
Lies fovne Bhe’saa very pre tty girl, certainly, and 
I used to think ” 

Alive knew very well what her brother used 
to think—that Anne would make an excellent 


Wile some (lay ; #0 she did not trouble him by 
a reminder that he had forgotten to finish his 
sentence, Bhe had wished it herself very much 
at one time, but the last few months she had 
her 


begun to doubt whether Anne would make 


brother h ippy. Bhea pired toacirele in which 


they had never thought of movin for Killot 
Brooks and his slater would have seormed ad 
mittance to any society except on terme of 
Abeolute equality, She seemed to think only 


of her dress and personal appearance, and, to 
Alice, who understood the circumeatances of 
the family, she Appr ived to be dressing quite 


beyond Hewes, A extravagant, 
ambitious wife would never do for her brother, 
thou ahe «cid 


not think it necessary to point it out to him o1 


thelr vain, 


h, aa he wae aware of the change, 
enlarge 

sal 
asked Elliot, presently, ‘1 


upon it, 
Anne aa fond of you an ahe used to bef" 
don't think 


much aa ahe did,” 


ahe 
comes to the house aa 
‘She's too much taken up with those Re 
hasn't her old 
rose to Alice’s lips; but she never allowed her 
‘No, 


she answered, 


” 


Vereen; she time for friends, 


self to make ‘a railing aceusation,”’ 
not so much as she once did,” 
quietly. 

** You have not quarrelled?’’ 

‘*O no, never,’’ 

It was the kind forbearance of Alice that had 
prevented it, however. Many a one would have 
broken friendship long before, at the petty slights 
she had received, and the neglects that she could 
not help feeling. ‘It cannot last long,’’ she 
said to herself, when Anne set aside all topics 
of mutual interest to discourse upon the style 
and position of the Reveres, and the accidental 
acquaintances she had made through them. 
‘It is too unequal; and Anne loves me at 
heart quite as well as ever, I am sure.’’ So, 
when Elliot proposed to pass an evening in 
Ninth Street, Alice was ready to accompany 
him, and forbore to call his attention to Anne’s 
the 


caine around, she did not oppose the customary 


altered tone; and, when lecture season 


dis position of the second lady’s ticket. 
We are sorry to show so unpleasant a phase 
VOL, LIx.—37 
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of A person whom we love with all her faulta”’ 


As much aa we do our littl heroine, but teath 
Cot pels tia to acknowledge that, When the very 
kine note of invitation arrived, Atine hesitated 
All one evening about aeoeptin tl, Bhedid not 
care about being seen in pubilie with aueh plain 
people, unknown entirely to "soolety ind, 
though Kiliot was alwaya the gentleman, Alice, 
with all her excellence, never could be made 
to look ‘stylish’ in anything, Her quiet sim 
plicity never offended against good taste, and, 
in fact, waa far more elewant than the "loud," 
dashing manner Anne had of late affected to 
wards her own circle of acquaintance Hut 
then, again, Laura called lectures a bore, and 
Miss Middleton had said ‘they were all very 
well in their way for the people; #0 there would 
be no danger of an encounter, and ale lad little 
enough variety in her lite after all She could 
not help remarking that the Tever never 
Asked her to go with them to the opera or the 
concerts they ao frequently attended, though 
knowing very well how much ahe loved muale, 
and could not go without an eacort, Bhe had 
expected the attention from Coleman Butler, to 
Whom she considered herself almost engaged ; 


but he excnsed himaelf for some Appears nt heg 
lect by saying that it would not do to act himaelf 
before Mina Middleton, just at present—it 


would 


apoll all; and no doubt that waa why he did 


not invite her on his own account, There was 
no harm, certainly, in the dearth of publie 
amusements and better company, to accept the 
card for the Mercantile Society's lecture wid, 


though Elliot Brooks might not have been flat 
tered by this mental discussion, he had not 
looked for any other result, 

The Harrisons were by no means so happy as 
Anne's 


life, made up of false excitements, fretting mi 


when we first made their acquaintance. 


adventures, and petty mortifications, with stale 
intervals of useless aspirations, unfitted her to 
Mrs. Harrison 


fretful 


bear her mother’s burde ns, and 


grew older and grayer every day—more 


too; and this reacted on the younger children, 
so that there was a perpetual domestic war, 
while James, out of his element as the errand 
boy of a counting-house, and still brooding over 
the promised profes ion he could now never 


} 
looms 


hope to attain, grew reserved and g 


There was more than the lack of Anne's 
sympathy to line Mrs. Harrison’s face with 
wrinkles. The undutiful girl had carried out 
her intention of ‘‘having things like other 
people,”’ though, according to her constant 


fault-finding, it was not yet accomplished. 


The interest of a little bank stock was usually 
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put aside to meet the few Christmas bills that 


it was more convenient to have outstanding ; 
but, with Anne’s importunities, based on the 
expectation of securing more scholars, now 
that she knew more people, and so making the 
deficiency good, Mrs. Harrison had suffered her 
better judgement to be overruled, Anne wore 
a blue velvet hat and a handsomely flounced 
silk; but Mrs. Harrison never saw them with- 
out groaning inwardly over the dentist, the 
doctor, and the shoemaker, who should have 


been paid with the money that bought them. 
‘You are not going to wear that dress out 
to-nivht, said Mra. 


came into her daughter's room, to assist her 


surely,” Harrison, as she 
in dressing for the second lecture of the sea- 
son. It would probably draw a crowded audi- 
ence, for the speaker was well-known and bril- 
to look her best, 
have on under 


liant. Anne was preparing 


‘* Nobody will see what you 


Your cashmere would 


your cloak, I am sure. 
do just as well, and you will only get it stepped 
on and soiled,.”’ 


‘But I’m not going to wear my cloak. I 
want your white crape shawl, and then I can 
wear my blanket, and take it off in the lobby.” 
Anne had helped herself to this precious relic 
of her mother’s prosperous married life without 


’ «There, 


80 much as saying ‘‘ by your leave.’ 
so’’—and she draped it over her shoulders, ‘I 
want my best collar and sleeves; I must have 
a new set, too; I’ve worn these so much this 
winter that all Philadelphia knows them.”’ 

**T don’t see where you are going to get 
them. You talk as if 1 was made of money, 
I’ve hardly enough to go to market with the 
rest of the month. You must begin to be more 
economical, Anne. I was ashamed to send for 
the doctor this morning, when Lucy was so 
feverish, knowing that I had not the money to 
pay his bill when it was sent in. I don’t see 
that the Reveres get you any scholars.’’ Mrs. 
Harrison little dreamed that they did not know 
Anne had ever made a pretence of teaching, 
and how much skilful manceuvring it had cost 
to keep the knowledge from them, or that it 
was one principal reason that her mother had 
never been suffered to exchange a word with 
**T don’t think 
they show themselves half as friendly as the 


Laura in her rare flying visits. 


Brookses, after all,’? pursued Mrs. Harrison. 
‘They have never asked you to go anywhere, 
or even ride with them since that first day, and 
you appear to do most of the visiting.’’ 

Anne did not suppose that her mother had 
noticed these neglects that she was forced to 
It vexed her, and the 


acknowledge to herself. 
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dressing-comb pulled her hair into “ snarls,” 
by way of accompaniment. ‘‘The less Laura 
comes here the better I like it, the way we live,” 
she said, snappishly. 

**T don’t know when you expect to live any 
better; and what was good enough for your 
father ought to be good enough for you. I 
don’t see why that young Butler comes in the 
morning, either, taking up your time. Why 
he come in the evening, like other 

You never find Elliot Brooks idling 
around that way. Your father used to say 
that no honest man had time for visiting by 
daylight. It is daylight, it is true, or I should 
feel it my duty just to leave everything and be 


doesn’t 


people ? 


in the parlor. I don’t approve, I must say, of 
young people being left to themselves so much. 
If you are going to marry him, it’s all well and 
good; I should think it was high time he had 
made up his mind, though; and, if 1 was going 
to have my choice, I should much prefer Elliot 
Brooks; I feel more at home with him.’’ 

So her mother took it for granted that she 
Butler. Anne’s eyes 
Ilow she would rise 


was to marry Coleman 
flashed at the thought. 
over some people who tried to put her down 
Miss Middleton, for instance, with all 
her pretended amiability, never losing an op- 
portunity to make her feel ill at ease, and 
covering up a great many pills of mortification 
in the honey of her flatteries ; the Fishers, who 
made it a point to say some unpleasant thing 
whenever they met; even Laura would be 
obliged to treat her rather differently, when 


now ! 


Mr. Revere, always so kind, was made doubly 
so by relationship. Anne really prized his 
good-will, and, apart from the dazzling intoxi- 
cation of being Mrs. Butler, there was a long- 
ing after parental care, which Mr. Revere, she 
felt, would certainly give her. 

** You do not have quite as much color as you 
used to,’’ said Mrs. Harrison, after so long a 
reverie upon altering her striped cashmere into 
a morning-dress, that she had forgotten her late 
‘* But I think you look better than 
you ever did at times, to-night, for instance.” 

Anne was conscious of it herself, and of the 
improvement which her mother noticed, but 
could not define. ‘A little more brilliancy, 


my dear,’’ as Miss Middleton had said; ‘‘a 
’ 


irritation. 


rather more decided style.”’” She came down 
stairs with this consciousness, and, when her 
wrappings were thrown off in the well-lighted 
hall, she met Elliot’s undisguised look of ad- 
miration by a smile and glance that were not 
intended to discourage it. She was in wonder- 


fully good spirits; they were early, and had 
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secured good seats: very early, and as the room 


nized more than one of 


began to fill, she reco 
the Revere set among the arrivals, and being 
lionored by a stare and a bow from some of 


them, she laughed and chatted, quite enchanting 

her escort, and being more friendly with Alice 

than she had shown herself for a long time. 
‘*Isn’t that your friend, Miss Revere, in the 


pr? 


middle seats ?”’ said Alice, looking about her as 
people do in a lecture-room, 


‘ Where ?”’ 


Anne’s lips into sudden stillness. 


and the lively sally died on 
Her start 
was genuine; the Reveres there, and Laura 
had 
aud she publicly committed to the escort of 
Elliot Brooks and his sister. 


Laura was turning round scanning the audi- 


aid nothing about it only that morning, 


ence with her opera glass; it was in vain to 
Coleman But 
ler looked around too, and Miss Middleton fol- 
All the 
party bowed, and Laura beckoned her friend to 


shrink back close to the wall. 


lowed the direction of Laura’s hand, 


an unos 


** low 


upied seat near them. 
long the begins? I 


want to speak to her just one minute,” 


before lecture 
said 
Anne, hastily. 

sut Elliot 
did not appear very well pleased with 


‘It is a quarter of an hour yet.”’ 
Brooks 
the loan of his pretty companion. 

They were a very little way off, not far enough 
to make Anne’s movement marked in the con- 
stantly changing crowd. 

**T°ll be back in one second,” and she slipped 
into the But the wonderful news 
had to tell that 


Fishers, in Cuba, was dead, and had left a for- 


vacant seat. 


Laura her an uncle of the 


tune to each of the girls—required a little dis- 
cussion, and Anne felt so elated by this public 
recognition of her intimacy with the family, 
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and Coleman Butler’s whisper, ‘* How dove/y you 
are to-night! [am jealous of that fellow,’’ when 
he made way for her, that she quite forgot how 
ip- 


plause which greeted the entrance of the lee- 


the time flew by, until the first murmur of 


turer startled her, 
‘Oh, 1 must go back!” 
**To those people ? don’t, stay with us,’’ said 


Laura, who did not happen to see any one e! 


se 
near her that she could talk to. 

Stay!’ and Coleman Butler’s hand adroitly 
sought herown beneath the accidental drapery 
of the crape shawl, while his eyes were fixed on 
the stage 
behold, and which might 
but Miss Middleton ! 


Anne glanced uneasily towards her party. 


with an unconsciousness beautiful to 
have deceived any 


one 


Elliot Brooks stood up to cover her return. The 
momentary hesitation made it impossible with- 


out a marked stir and interruption, for the 


speaker had commenced, Mr, Brooks sat down 


again, with a look of annoyance. Alice even 
turned her head away when Anne sought to 


telegraph an apology. Both of them were evi- 


dently hurt, and with good reason. 


Not even the attainment of a long nursed 


ambition—a public appearance with Mr, Butler 
as her attendant, could quite stifle Anne’s mis- 
As for the 


five sentences of it, and for once hurried away 


givings. lecture she did not hear 
from Mr. Butler and Laura when it was over. 


Her friends did 


vexation, for Alice, 


not attempt to conceal their 
who could pass by personal 
affront, resented her brother’s desertion warmly, 
When they left her at 


could not help seeing that 


own door, Anne 


he had committed 


her 


a very great and in all probability irreparable 
error. 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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THANKSGIVING 
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BY 


Whew I was a boy of sixteen, I laid aside 


my grammars and lexicons ‘ for a spell,”’ and 
"tended store.”’ That 


first clerk, second clerk, salesman, bookkeeper, 


is to say, I became 


porter, and store sweep to worthy Mr. Cricket, 
who kept a general assortment of what were 
then called English goods, West India goods, 
4, in the snug village of Bunkumville, 
of Maine. 

We sold 


nnd notion 
the 


iiscellaneous, 


const Our stock was very 


on 


I silks and molasses 
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fine cambries and rum, broadcloths, flatirons, 


which we called sad-irons, rock salt , 
codfish, raw cotton, books and stationers nd 
stones, cheeses, powder and shot, and hort, 


matters and things in general. 


I took to my new occupation with great ardor, 
that 


of promotion to quit the classics and *' 


it was a great piece 
tend 
My schoolmates envied me, and I 


I left off ruffled 


thinking, in my folly, 


store,’”’ 


thought myself almost a man. 
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the and 


jacket was 


shirts, the fashion for boys at time, 


wore a neckeloth, and my laid aside 
for a dress coat. 


ol Mac ASSL 


I put my hair under a course 


oil, and cultivated a foretop, that 


is, a bunch of hair sticking straight up over the 
forehead, as you see represented in the medals 
of the officers of the 1812 war, for that was the 
period of which I am writing; and then fore- 


tops were universal, ] wore swell bac k boots, 


with silk tassels, These boots came nearly up 
to the knee, and being polished with Day & 
Martin’s blacking, they formed a brilliant fea- 
ture in one’s dress. Thus attired, I set up for 


a village beaux, and thought myself & pretty 
fellow, 


One d lv there came into the shop tore, we 


called it—a middle-aged countrywoman, who 
made a number of purchases. I observed that 
she eyed me rather narrowly; and when she 


heard Mr. Cricket call me Martin, she said to 
me 

** Are you Martin Jones ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,”’ said I, 


** Do tell! Well, Lnever! So you are Mar- 


tin Jones ?”’ 

‘* To be sure I am.’”’ 

** Well, Martin, Iam so glad to see you. My 
name is Jerusha Thompson. Did you never 


hear your marm speak of me 


sé 


No, ma’am,’’ said I. 

‘Well, you must know, when I was a young 
lived 
with your marm when you was a little baby, 
and I have 


you were old 


woman, | was help in your family. 1 


tended you a thousand times before 


to talk. 


I do think you 
llow you 


enou th 
were the prettiest baby I ever saw. 
df’? 


I put up the woman’s packag: 


are altere 


s as quickly as 


I could, and bowed her out, not without much 


hand shaking and many good wishes on her 
part. I did not take a particular fancy to her, 
however, 

In the autumn, Mr. Cricket used to go to 
Boston to replenish his store with a new stock 
of goods. On one occasion, walking the streets 

B m, just as he was finishing his pur- 
chases, he met an old acquaintance. This was 

» other than Captain Life Jenkins (Life being 
the short for Eliphalet). The Captain com- 

i the brig Sally Ann, of Bunkumville 
Port, just three miles from Bunkumyville, where 
our store was situated. He had just returned 
from a freighting voyage in Europe, had taken 
out his cargo, and was bound for Bunkumville 
Port. As his vessel was quite empty, he of 
fered totake Mr. Cricket’s goods on board with- 


out char rht. n Was so 


ing any frei 


The Capt 
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clever. Mr, Cricket was greatly obliged To 
send them by the fast sailing little packet which 
ran regularly between Bunkumville Port and 
cost 


Soston would a few dollars, and Captain 


Life’s offer would save all that. The brig being 
a heavy, clumsy craft, built for large burdens, 
would be a day or two longer on the passage, 
But what of that? A week would 
be quite sufficient her and the 


probably. 
for passage, 
packet took two and sometimes three or four 
days. the board the 


Sally Ann, and Mr. Cricket came home to wait 


So goods were put on 
for their arrival. 

It was late in autumn, about two or three 
Mr. 


Cricket, with a particular view to what would 


weeks before the annual Thanksgiving. 
be required for this festival, so popular and so 
generally observed in New England, had pur- 
chased a pretty ‘smart stock” of Thanksgiving 
goods. He had bought many barrels of choice 
family flour, dozens of Westphalia hams, sugars 


of all sorts, spices, tea, coffee, figs, raisins, cur- 


rants, oranges, lemons, citrons, West India 
preserves, to say nothing of the West India 
rum, French brandy, Holland gin, and the 
choice assortment of wines, which were deemed 


absolutely necessary in those days to render a 
Besides 


nit 


Thanksgiving feast sufficiently merry. 
these supplies there was the usual assortm 
of English goods, hardware, and crockery. 
This year Mr. Cricket was going to cut out 
all the other storekeepers with his splendid and 
rich assortment of Thanksgiving goods ; and he 
did not hesitate to tell the neighbors that, when 
the Sally Ann should arrive, ‘‘ they should see 
If Bunkumville did not 


have a merry Thanksgiving this year, it should 


what they should see. 


not be his fault.”’ 

At the end of a week, the Sally Ann had not 
On the tenth day she had not arrived 
Mr. Cricket was 


getting nervous about his goods, and especially 


arrived. 
—had not been heard from. 


those Thanksgiving goods. He got a spy-glass 


} 


and went to the top of the steeple of the village 
meeting-house, where he could see the entrance 
to the harbor, and watched for an hour in the 
cold November wind, hoping to see her come 
in. But she did not come in that day, nor the 
next, nor for several succeeding days, although 
Mr. Cricket climbed to his post the 


steeple and watched for her ea h day, as if that 


up on 
would hasten her coming. 

There had been a cood deal of stormy weather 
—cold northwesters—two or three snow storms. 
Mr. Cricket gre sitively anxious as Thanks- 
approached. He read the of 


shipwrecks in the newspapers, expecting to find 


wp 


list 


i 


ing day 











THOSE THANKSGIVING GOODS, 


that of the Sally Ann; 
He rode down to Bunkumville Port to see the 





but he could not find it, 


owners of the brig, and ask them what they 
thought about it. But they were as much in 
the dark as Mr. Cricket, and they frankly told 
him they could not make it out at all. They 
did not know what had become of the Sally Ann, 
and, as she was fully insured, they probably 
Mr. Cricket thought they were 
altogether too indifferent about the affair, and 


did not care. 


he came home as wise as he went. 
At length Thanksgiving day came, and the 
Sally Ann had not arrived. Mr. Cricket ate 
his Thanksgiving dinner with a very long face, 
and did not give the usual dance in the evening. 
The neighbors, and especially the traders who 
had paid their freight and got their goods safely 
by the regular packet, did not sympathize with 
him; on the contrary, they laughed at him. 
They inquired what had become of those Thanks- 
giving goods, and the traders wanted to know 
if freights were low? 
Another month rolled 
came; but the Sally Ann did not come. 


Christmas 
Pro- 


January and 


away. 


bably she had foundered at sea. 
February passed away, and still no news of the 
Bally Ann. Mr. Cricket began to console him- 
self with having fully insured his goods. That 
would be hard cash’ in hand. March passed 
away ; On the first day of April, a 
boy, on horseback, without a saddle, came riding 


no news yet. 


posthaste from Bunkumville Port, jumped off 


his horse in great haste, ran into our store and 
bawled out to Mr. Cricket: ** Zhe Sally Ann is 
arriv !”’ 

‘* When did she arrive ?”’ said Mr. Cricket. 

‘This morning, bright and airly,”’ said the 
boy. 

‘* Where is she from ?”’ said Mr. Cricket. 

‘*From St. Barts,’’ said the boy, 

‘*That won’t do,”’ said Mr. Cricket. ‘Go 
back to the folks that sent you, and tell them 
they can’t make an April fool of me this time.” 
Poor Mr. Cricket had been badgered so much 
about the Sally Ann and those Thanksgiving 
goods, that he had grown very suspicious. 

In vain did the boy relate, cireumstantially, 
all the particulars of her arrival; and protest 
over and over again, that he was telling the 
truth. I was convinced of his sincerity; and 
suggested to Mr. Cricket, that it would do no 
harm to ride down to the harbor and see for 
himself. He refused to go; but he said I might 
go if I chose. 

Right glad of an opportunity to ride, I sad- 
dled the gray mare and set off incontinently for 
Bunkumville Port. I was not long in reaching 

37* 
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it. Sure enough, there was the Sally Ann with 
her colors fly ing. She looked a good deal bat 
tered and weather-beaten, but all her spars were 
sound, 
inquired for Mr. Cricket’s health, and invited 
lass of punch. 

‘Well 


Captain, how about our goods, especially the 


Captain Life received me very cordially, 


me into his cabin to take a 

When we were alone I said to him: , 
Thanksgiving goods %”’ 

‘Well, Martin,’ says the Captain, ‘the less 
we say about them Thanksgiving goods, the 
better; but the other things are all right.” 

‘*Why,” said I, greatly alarmed, * what is 
the matter ?”’ 

‘The fact is,’ 
sailed from Boston I did not calkilate to be 


more than two or three days, more particularly 


said the captain, ‘‘when I 
out 


as we were so strong handed; for there came 
aboard a dozen sailors, all belonging to Bun- 
kumville Port, who had been discharged the 
day before, and I offered them a free passace 

So I 
only laid in provisions for my own crew for four 
When we were off Marblehead, 
l ever 


home if they would find their own grub. 


or five days. 


there set in the most awful norweste 


seed in my life. It blew, and it snew, and it 
sleeted. It was as dark as Egypt and as cold 
as Grinland. It held on this way all night. So 
And this was only 


We got blowed 


off the same way, every time we came near the 


we had to put off to sea. 
the beginning of our troubles. 
coast. At last, in a dreadful norwest gale, after 
we had scudded before the wind three days, 
our maintop-mast was carried away and we 
sprung a leak. We were in the latitude of the 
West Indies, and I had to put into St. Barts to 


refit. There we were bothered and hin lered 
for weeks before we could get our repairs 
done.’’ 


** Well,”’ said I, entting short his rather long- 
winded story, ‘‘ what has all this to do with 


those Thanksgiving goods of ours ? 
‘* Why, Martin,’”’ answered the Captain, ‘the 


fact is, them Thanksgiving goods is all used 
up.” 

**Used up!’ roared I. 

** Yes, used up,’’ said the Captain, with great 


suavity. 

‘*T don’t understand it,”’ said I. 

‘Why, you see, Martin,’’ said the Captain, 
‘the fact is, when we was four days out, our 


provisions guv out entirely, and I was o ed 
to use the Thanksgiving goods. There was 
nothing else in the brig, you know. I had two 


crews on board for nine weeks, and they did 
eat very hearty.”’ 
I thought so, when I came to see the remains 
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of Mr. Cricket’s luckless invoice. That fine 
flour was all gone, so were the fifty hams, the 
baskets of the forty Connecticut 


the twelve boxes of bloom raisins, the 


fifteen fius, 


cheeses, 

e ke 
Zante 
the 


emon it 


of Smyrna raisins, the four barrels of 
currants, the nine jars of fresh grapes, 
the three boxes of 
They had 


This was 


two barrels of oranges, 
was awful to think of. 
used up the loaves of refined sugar. 
to be « x pec ted. But how they got through with 
those three barrels of Muscovado sugar, was a 


mystery to me, till the Captain kindly ex- 
plained that a great deal of sugar was required 
to sweeten the toddy and punch which they 
of West India 


rum and French brandy. 


made out our lemons and our 
‘It was so cold, you know,” said the Cap- 
when we was off the coast, that the poor 
oblived to take a little toddy to 


keep them warm ; 


tain, ** 


sailors was 


and it was so hot off there 


in the West Indies, that they had to take a little 
punch to make them cool,”’ 

A little!’ said I, ** But where did they 
drink up twelve baskets of champagne and the 
three barrels of other wines? They must have 


used them up where it was neither hot nor 

cold,”’ 
“Oh, ah,’’ said the Captain, “the wine was 

only used in cases of sickness.’”’ 


In short, of Mr. 


Cricket’s invoice was gone, except one of the 


every consumable article 
bags of coffee and part of a chest of tea. 


said I to 


‘‘there is no devouring element like a 


‘*Talk of a devouring element,’’ 


mvself, 
hungry sailor.’’ 

Mr. Cricket was dreadfully chopfallen when 
I got home and told him what I had seen and 
heard. He went to Port 
the next dav, and had a long talk with the 
They did not offer to 


down Junkumville 


captain and the owners. 


make him any compensation. His insurance 
policy could not be used as a remedy; it in- 
sure him against the dangers of the sea, 
pirates, and war, but not against famine. Mr. 
Cricket came home very much vexed. He 
wanted to go to law with somebody about it; 
but the neighbors now laughed at him worse 
then ever, and he finally concluded that if he 
commenced a lawsuit he should be kept in the 
courts a great while, and, moreover, that he 
would never hear the last of those Thanks- 
giving goods as long as he lived. So he gave 


up that notion, 

The day after the Sally Ann's arrival, Cap- 
Life 
sented Mr, Cricket with a monkey and a gray 


tain called at our store, and kindly pre 


parrot, which he had brought home from St. 
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Barts. Mr. Cricket received them very gra- 
ciously, considering all the of 
the case; but when he had got them, he was 


at his wits’ end to know what to do with them. 


circumstances 


If there was anything in the world which he 
hated more thoroughly than the squalling of a 
parrot, it was the very sight of a monkey, 

7 Why did you receive them?’’ said I, as he 
was scolding about it, after the Captain had 
gone away. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Cricket, afraid of 
hurting Captain Life’s feelings if I should re- 
fuse to take them.” 

Amiable Mr. Cricket ! 

‘*Suppose you make a present of them to 


“*T was 


Miss Piper,’’ said I, 
!’ said Mr. Cricket. ‘Take 
Run up to the Mansion 


The very thin, 
them, Martin, quick! 
House, and present them to Miss Piper, with 
my compliments,” 

“Had you not better write her a little billet?” 
said I. ‘It would seem more respectful, you 
know.”’ 

This suggestion was adopted, The billet was 
written in Mr, Cricket’s best big ledger hand- 
writing, and, with the parrot’s cage in one 
hand and the monkey’s chain in the other, I 
set off for the Mansion House, 

Miss Piper was the chief personage in Bunk- 
umville, 
had never been married, and yet nobody in 


She was a young lady of sixty, who 


Bunkumville presumed to call Miss Piper an 
old maid, for she was very rich—owned a large 
homestead called the Mansion House estate, 
two hundred acres and more, besides farms, 
and bank-stock, and bonds, and mortgages, 
and ‘all that sort of thing ;’’ 
cheerful, lively little person, 


moreover, 
was avery gay, 
and very charitable to the poor. She was at 
once the leader of fashion and the Lady Bounti- 
ful of the parish. I knew her very well. She 
used to pat me on the head, coming out of 


church, and tell my mother I was a very pretty 


boy. This was when I wore ruffled shirts, and 
had not lost the good looks of my infancy, so 
much regretted by Jerusha Thompson. She 


received me very graciously on the present 
occasion, and was perfectly delighted with Mr. 
Cricket’s present. Before I left, however, she 
told me that I was entirely out of my sphere 
Mr. Cricket’s store—that I must leave it, 
and fit forthwith, ‘I 
going to speak about it to your mother, Mar- 
“You 
have got talents, Martin, and so had your father 
lle 
you must be a lawyer too,’ 


in 


for college have been 


tin,’’ said she, very condescendingly. 


before you. was a very good lawyer, and 
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As nobody in Bunkumville ever thought of 
disputing Miss Piper’s will, I was forthwith 
back to 


order to become a lawyer. 


sent my grammars and lexicons in 


Meantime, Miss Piper began to patronize Mr. 
Cricket’s store. She not only bought her gro- 
ceries and wines of him, but she made a great 


many costly purchases in the department of 


silks and laces, She sent for him to come to 
the Mansion House, and made him her agent 
for collecting rents, writing conveyances, and 


In a short 


making himself generally useful. 


time he was her right-hand man—her prime 
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minister. This gave Mr. Cricket position, as 
well as hard cash. He began to rise in the 
world; and, when I went home in the college 
vacations, [ was told more than once that he 
had become a rich man. After this, when the 


f t Sally 


neighbors referred to the voyage of the 
Ann, Mr. Cricket replied that “it was an ill 
wind that blew nobody good.”’ 

When Mr. Cricket had become very rich, the 
whole affair was discreetly and studiously for- 
gotten, and no further mention was ever made 


of ** those Thanksgiv ing goods.’’ 


oreo r - 


A TITLE 


LOST, 


A NOVELLET 


HY CAPTAIN DB 


(Continued from page 


CHAPTER VII.—(Co 


Own the next morning, at ten, Colonel Byrdott 


nelud: d.) 


readily found the way to Lady Alice’s lodgings. 


It was too soon for Lord Carlton and his friend 


to have deserted their chambers, so he found 
her alone, Lady Alice was seated near the 
window, and, as Colonel Byrdott entered the 
room, she arose and met him. There was evi- 
dent 


Colonel Byrdott fixed his eyes upon her face 


embarrassment in the manners of both. 
with an intense gaze, but he did not utter a 
syllable ; and Lady Alice, after pausing, in ex- 
pectation of his voice, looked up and caught in 
alarm the peculiar expression of his features. 
Her eyes rested upon that scar over his eye; 
she cast down her eyes, and trembled like an 
aspen-leaf, as he took hold of her hand. 

‘* Lady Alice,’ said Colonel Byrdott, as he 
slowly led her to a seat, ‘‘there is a secret 
within me my heart can no longer retain; on 
it depends my happiness. You possess the key 
to this secret, and I therefore must confess it to 
you.”’ The blood rushed to and from Lady 
Alice’s cheeks like swift-flying clouds across 
the ‘*T came from America for many 
purposes ; 
behold again that creature, that lovely, inno- 


sun. 
the most cogent of them all was to 


cent creature, dearer to me than all the world 
besides. To look upon her once more was my 
greatest wish, and, if her face was averted from 
me, I should return, carrying back with me the 
At these last 
words Lady Alice shuddered. ‘Yes, that image 


image of her lovely childhood,” 


is as fresh in my heart and as pure as the flowers 


| 
| 





| 
| 
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in that vase. But oh, if I could love her In 
manhood’s strength as I did in boyhood’s faney, 
and receive in return the heart of the ehild 
matured into the perfection of woman's lovell- 


ness, it would be more perfect bliss than one 
to. When lI first be- 
held you, there was a charm in your grace and 
nd and 


gentle brightness of soul, and something 


sinful mortal is entitled 


manner, in your richly-endowed m 
in 
your appearance that ever brought her fore- 
most in my mind and heart. To love you be- 
cause you possessed all the traits I would clothe 
her with, because you were as lovely as I would 
have her, was a love based upon too dishonor- 
able motives for an honorable man to offer you. 
You were about to tear away the fabric of all 
my dreams, which time had woven in and 
around my very heart and about every effort 
of my eventful life, and I determined to shun 
you, to try and forget you, and seek her who 
taught me, in the days of our artless innocence, 
to love, nay, more, to worship. Your conversa- 
tion to Cecilia on yesterday has awakened a 
on its result I cast the die of my happi- 
The necklace! here it is—nearest my 


hope; 
ness, 
heart it has ever been—and only will I surren- 
der it to Alice Ashton, who gave it to me, and 
with it my heart, wholly and undivided, if she 
be Alice Wilberton; otherwise, my hopes of 
happiness are forever crushed.’ 

A pause, a dreadful pause, ensued, only inter- 
painful breath 


rupted by Lady Alice’s hard and 
i All at once she 


ing, as she sat, pale as marble. 
seemed electrified; made an effort to speak, but 
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could not. Her head fell upon his shoulder, 
and the words, scarce louder than a whisper, 
fell trembling from her lips: ‘*Then you, too, 
have changed your name? I knew it, I felt it, 
yet did I fear to believe it.” 

We drop the curtain, and leave them alone. 
Some thoughts and feelings are too pure to be 
beheld by mortal eye. The mingling of two 
hearts that are proud, but humbled, chaste, 
but tender, giving wp all each for the sake of 
the other, is a sight too heavenly to be viewed 
save by the great Author of love himself. We 
respect them too much to remain in their pre- 
sence. 

After the first emotions of true and impas- 
sioned love were over, doubtless the Colonel 
told the history of his life from the time he left 
her as the penniless boy, William Temple, the 
change of his name to secure the estate of his 
uncle, and his present affluent condition. She 
also related her history to him; and, when all 
was revealed, it was a matter of wonder to 
both of them they did not positively recognize 
each other from the first. But take a girl of 
thirteen, and change her into mature woman- 
hood, and then change her name, who would 
recognize them as the same? or a man, who 
had undergone hardships, was reported to be 
dead, and return nim to the home of his boy- 
hood under the plumage of a high-sounding 
name, in place of the humble one he had in- 
herited, and who would know him? But their 
hearts were the same, though physical nature 
had wrought a mighty change. 

Their interview was at last interrupted by 
the visit of Cecilia. Three hours had passed 
by, yet they appeared scarce so many minutes, 
and no one but Cecilia, with her mild, gentle 
look, could have come upon them without a 
reproachful frown and forced politeness. There 
was a look of affectionate kindness in the eyes 
of Alice, and one of loving, sad sympathy from 
Colonel Byrdott, as they met her. She per- 
ceived a marked change in the manners of 
both, as well as in their appearance. The eye 
of Alice sparkled, and her cheeks were tinged 
with blushes; the Colonel was greatly excited, 
and happiness beamed from every glance and 
act, only softened down by his kind feelings for 
Cecilia. The Colonel, promising to call again 
that evening, took his departure. 

Lady Alice inquired after the health of Ce- 
cilia’s mother, and was truly sorry to learn she 
was still quite indisposed from her strange at- 
tack the evening before. It was a mystery to 


them both. She then told Cecilia of her father’s 
request, and took her into his apartment. The 
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old Lord received her most kindly, and gazed 
upon her so intensely she felt abashed, and 
averted her face from him. A deep sigh came 
from the old man’s heart, and a tear stood in 
his eye, as he said to himself, ‘‘ What a like- 
ness!’? He could scarce divert his eyes from 
her, and Alice, observing Cecilia’s embarrass- 
ment, requested her to sing for her father one 
of her songs, at the same time handing hera 
guitar. She complied with the request, and 
the old gentleman almost forgot his ills, yet he 
continued to sigh. 

Cecilia arose to depart, and the old Lord held 
her tiny hand, that little hand which trembled 
beneath the gentle pressure of his, and, look- 
ing her full in the face, made her promise to 
visit him, not Alice, again very soon. 

She promised to do so, but said she would 
now return to her mother, who.might need her 
services. Lady Alice wanted exercise, and ac- 
companied her, unmindful of the distance, until 
she found herself at the palace of the Count. 
She was invited in by Cecilia, who also desired 
she should visit her mother, but, fearing her 
presence might again agitate her, Alice de- 
clined, Cecilia ran up to stay but a moment, 
to inquire how she was, and pleaded as an ex- 
cuse for leaving her so soon that Lady Wilber- 
ton had accompanied her home; told her also 
of the strange, yet kind, conduct of the old 
Lord to her. Cecilia’s mother was aroused 
from the lethargy of the opiates she had taken, 
and commanded! her to conduct Lady Wilberton 
to her chamber. As she approached the bed- 
side, Cecilia’s mother looked wild and curious, 
and, taking Lady Alive’s hand, placed it be- 
tween hers and then upon her heart; she 
closed her eyes. How singular this appeared 
to the young persons! She then told them to 
leave her, but exacted a promise from Lady _ 
Alice to visit her again the next day, when she 
should be well enough to talk with her. 

As they left the room, Lady Alice remarked 
to Cecilia how strange was the conduct of her 
dear father towards her, but not less so than 
that of Cecilia’s mother towards herself. 

When left alone, the kind old Lord called 
his valet, and directed him to hand him the 
little case upon his dressing-table. He took 
from it a miniature, eyed it closely through his 
glasses, and, with a sigh, replaced it. ‘ How 
much alike !’’ was all that he said. 

Lord Carlton was, unfortunately for himself, 
but fortunate for Colonel Byrdott, extremely in- 
disposed, and could not leave his room. Lady 
Alice, without wishing any harm to befall him, 
could not but rejoice at it. She wanted time 
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to think; she wanted seclusion; she did not 
want him to read her thoughts until her mind 
was made up as to what she should do. Quick 
at conclusions, fearless as innocence always is, 
the 
her heart to her father. Lord Carl- 


ton, to her father, to herself, required it. 


she determined at once to reveal 


Justice to 


She straightway repaired to his room, before 
a second thought could change her mind, She 
found him alone 4 he seemed to have been weep- 
knelt by 


arms in his lap, and turned her lovely face up- 


ing. She his side, and placed her 
wards, as was her custom, to receive his kiss. 
‘Dear father,’’ said 
What has happened to depress you ?”’ 
** Nothin 


striking likeness of your friend, the Improvisa- 


she, seem sad, 


“you 
, my child, of consequence, but the 


trice, to one long since dead; it has awakened 

memories long since buried.”’ 

She attempted to rally him, and said: ‘‘Ah, 
told 

him of the visit to her mother and her strange 

‘‘ But, father,’’ said she, “1 


’ 


you, too, in love with her?’ She then 


conduct. have 


something stranger still to tell, for this seems 
to be the day of mysteri And here her 
face was reddened with blushes; but she had 


broken the sub and must 


remember William Te mple, 


vo ‘ I 
ect, fo on. 


‘* Do you 


1] the 


ivfellow, 


the pl 
protector of my childhood, the pre 
life? He is here, and I—I have seen him.”’ 

‘* What!’ said the old Lord, ‘‘ he, that noble 
boy? Why did you not bring him to see me, 


to thank him 


server olf my 


again for saving you, my child? 
I may serve him; he may require help in this 
distant land.” 

** You may serve him, father, but help he will 
scorn, as much as he did when a boy, neither 
does he require it. Did you not hear of Colonel 
Byrdott, the young American, who left London 
just before we did, who was the favorite of King 
William, and was reported to be the Croesus of 
that infant country, America ?”’ 

**Yes. Who could have been in London and 
not hear of him, as the pet of His Majesty, and 
of his costly game of billiards? And he was 
said to be a courtly gentleman.”’ 

‘* Well, Colonel Byrdott and William Temple 
are one and the same.” 

‘* Well, well, mysteries in life will never 
cease. Surely, I now remember that was the 
name of his maternal uncle. But how, daugh- 
ter, did you find him out? and did he recognize 


> How?” 


you? And you say I can serve him 
‘*He, by a strange circumstance, which I will 
He the 


him when a child, 


tell you, found me out. showed 


necklace I ¢ 
on his brow proved the rest. N¢ 


The 
ave and the scar 


yw, father, you 


state of 


| 


i 
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ask how you can serve him. By releasing the 
hand of your daughter from Lord Carlton and 
bestowing it on him, for he already has her 
heart.’’ As she said these words she threw 
her face upon his bosom and wept. 

The old man was confounded beyond the 


power of utterance; he knew not ] 
He could not speak unkindly to her, 


1 Lord, as we 


v to reply. 
yet his 


word was passed to the oi ll as the 


young Lord Carlton, and the jointures were al- 
ready signed. His word was his bond, and, 
besides, this was the dream of ] fading life. 
Should his word be broken, | hopes be 
blighted? Should he give his daughter to one 
of humble birth, from a distant land? Should 
all his plans be undone, just as they were 
about to be perfected, to gratify this wish of 
his child? No, no, it was too much to give 
up. His ambition and pride were aroused; 
his heart was closed to l appeal for, a 
much as he loved his daughter, and as much 


it firmly. 


as it pained him to BAY no, yet he ud 
He beheld in h 
land’s 


the silly 


is thoughts the whole of Kng- 
nobility laughing at his weakness, at 
appeal of his daughter, an » became 
immovable. He pointed her to all these argu- 
ments, and closed them with an appeal to her 
loss of » dear to him in his old 


for his honor, s 


age, should he consent to her wish: 


Her heart became rigid; her whole frame 
turned to marble. She rose to the full length 
of her graceful person, and said: * Father, I 
had rather die than bri you iy hairs to 


obedience 
heart to 


dishonor, and will obey you, thoug! 
may snap every cord which 1 ls 
life. 
the thought, the ceaseless 


Even with Aim I could not be happy, with 
thought, that I had 
disgraced you. I Lord Carlt 
hand, and it shall never be stained 


never 


will give on my 
with dis- 
honor, but my heart is not and can be 
his. It 


flower. I 


wither and die, like a neglected 
him 


part with him forever.” 


will 
will see and then 

How strong is woman’s will to do th 
duty prompts, in spite off the hea softest 
plea lings ! She rises above hers: 


comes her own conqueror. 


The old Lord’s valet was listeni: but soon 
after dashed into the street, 1 repaired to 
the dingy quarters of the tw l ! men 
who had been seen at the theatr W now 
not what he told them, yet we n ou 
These two old worthies soon directed their 
steps towards the Count’s pal . They hada 
long interview with Cecilia’s mother. As tl 
left, all that was heard w ‘J t th 
madam; it shall all be right, even beyond your 
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hy { i er ean he Giod and nature, 

" me itself, would revolt and tarn 

j . te of this An honorable 

1 f ' honorable than a title, ¢ ye 
' 1 lieht and iia} ant 

| l avain in the er lof the 


| } | 
j j r 

i | i i Heat el t fll tiie en 
if ! Sita 1} foiiivl her in 
nid approached her with that 
1 ii Tet felt thaw ole j 1 ty 
i / tri | eal , ih halo of 

} th ita beam fron | ! it 
rhipping at the temple his 

hea hia intent toy hi 

t hitnd yetin &@a manner which 
i | j 1 him Ile oleerved that 

] yollen and red, and her faas 
| j } f mental a j but a smile 

| | r her sadde ft countenatac 

] md reta are ¢ ‘ il i iL 
partir ven when they ar hared by 
th e and whose love we yy ‘ lhe 
vr welcomes death with a amile, but 
it ed down by a shade of sad that 
all earthly ties and affections are ended forever, 
Buch the unhappy Alice appearance on 
1} ‘ nh. The silence was broken by Colo 


‘Lady Alice, you seem depressed, I trust 


you | father ia not il?” 

‘ lahe, “he is not the cause of my 
present sorroy In here I feel that I searee 
can breathe; let us walk in the open air, and 
then Iw tell you a//,"’ 

They proces led through the gatea of Rome 
to t \ i Way. They passed in sight of 
the temy wl to Honor and Virtue, dthe 
fountain of | i, Where Numa conversed with 
lo ! ». Nomonument of guilt invades the 
repose of these divinities ; the earth around is 
ane Ll to tl nemory of worth rhe noblest 
and } t thouchts may reign her ndis- 
turbed They reached the tomb of an inno- 
cent | irl, raised to her met y by her 
father Here they sat to rest 

llappy are they,’ said Lady Alice, “‘who 
die vou for death is robbed of it ting, and 
they | vy not what true orrow nor dos 
tl | t bud nd bloom ! to it 
fu me { ind, like a flow wl forth 
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its delicious fracrance, to be chilled, withered, 
and Lilled by an untimely die ippointimnent a 
cruel fate, ‘Tis far better to die thus early 
titlees to die as Cornelia did, when she declared 
to her brave husband: ‘No unhappin hin 
disturbed my eareer from the hour when Ils 
en's toreh wae kindled to that whieh lelts 
my fineral pyre.’ Tow enviable the woman 
who preserves thie titity ln her fate, and eae 
fiee bit ote remenmbratee, Ald that @ bay 
one, to her wre! 

As alia ws wl. her eves Were Hille with teare 


Aid she sobbed ae lf her Very heart wae biohken, 


tt Alien eel bee tw) fliese slvhiive tefles 
tinise, these tedigile icant f rehoditis F iiely, 
life for vou has all ite ohare liave we nat 


jist reached that potut th life where happiiess 
fllives We on to Wish for its continuance! The 
past has been # life of hope, & dreamy hape, 
but in the bright future, not far distant, is the 
reality of spotless bliss, Aliee, | love you with 
all my heart and soul Kver thus, from boy 
hool'’s early days, with unerring constaney 
have | loved you, and clustered around your 
dear naine memories of all that is pure, holy, 
and lovely. Inthe lonely depths of the forests 
and on oeean’s briny billows have | breathed 
your name in prayer, LT loved you then as a 
child, and now | love you as that child perfected 
into womanhood's noblest traita of heart and 
mili, Only love me as | love you, Amd no 
earthly power can destroy the bliss of life.’’ 
“Tush, oh, hush! Speak not so, or elsa 
you bring to life again that heart which lies 
within me, buried, dead, as cold aa that which 
now slumbers in death beneath this tomb, Fate 
has decreed it; it must be so. I never ean be 
yours ; the fatal die is cast. I must live for 
others, not for myself-—for a name, a gilded 
palace, and there pi iv out the part ninbition 
has assigned me, But this heart will be cold, 
na cold to the touch as the miserable toad tn 
his eold, damp cell, Colonel Byrdott, you 
know my history; I have a title, a name, to 
sustain, as the representative of a great and 
illustrious family, a part to act in the world's 


hollow seenes, for heartless ambition’s sake, 


My father had pre mised my hand to the son of 


Lord Carlton I searce could consent to make 
him miserable; I loved no one; I knew not 
whether you were living or dead, or, if livin - 
whether I was still remembered, The world 
proclaimed, in admiration, what a union! in- 


fluence, wealth, and power secured to our 


family forever. Duty to my position, said the 
lience to my father, thought I, 
caused me to reflect. Finally the jointures 
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— —-— — —-— 


were settled, and [must cone-ut, or bring his 


I saw you, 
not, I 
will; but when 


gray hairs to a dishonored grave, 
thought I knew you, yet you knew m 


was resolved to do my father’s 


we met you here, you shook my purposes, | 


appealed to my father, told him that you had 
eauved my life, brought up ill the pa { bn fore his 
wilted, but it had no effeet; at last he told ine 
flint iy wishes, if eratited, would be lie ruin 
6f fortitte and of honor, 1 thet gave tp all 
hopes of lappitiess, aid reaulved to live fora 
dine Ail tithe | elivsed Th tay Very heart | 
broiieed to Bee You Olen ore, Ald then 
0 God, ite atreneth to bear my misery { 

Fle sould BAY He bie hut helt by the 
tomb, ated her tears bathed ite base 

TOIT this be tities,” il hie, A&B he PAlsed his 
form to its fill height liiimediately over her, 
'tthen lndeed am | undone Have | cherished 
this attachment and followed it through life, as 
the guiding star of my worship, to see those 
haye s crushed just as | have finished my pil 
priina t heard thy Volcve, seen thy fave, and 


felt the warmth of thy heart, and that, toa, fos 
ition ofan empty title, and the ava 
of age? No, it shall bn 
and destiny are ruled by a cruel, rather than a 


just 


not unless fate 


uv, ’ 
ind mereiful Ged,” 

4s to indulge that hope,"”’ she re 
plied, * 
di 
your heart at this altar, it can but co 


it only will add to the pangs of your 
ppolntinent; cease to burn the incense of 
tine ite 

No; 


noblest a pirationas, ita purest emotion ; 


reason, Judgment, and ambition are my mas 
ters, destined to control me at the bidding of 
my father, To them I will yleld, The heart 
offered up on the altar of duty la my only sacrt- 
five. 1 am resolved, it must be done, 

‘Should duty,”’ replied Colonel Byrdott, 
** be followed which turns our purest feelings to 


gall? How many noble natures, how many 
glorious hopes, how much of heart's purest love 
has been crushed or blasted into guilt by the 
mere force of duty? by the cold dictates of val- 
culating reason? not guilt shared by others or 
criminal in itself, but a guilt that alone passes 
It is 
a bad world, a sickening philosophy that teaches 


its verdict upon us and seals our doom, 
this doctrine, Did God make woman heartless? 
or that heart plastic and p):ant to the dictates 
of reason? Is it a prism, reflecting its various 
No, 
no, the heart will act, and must act, and neither 


lights as you turn it, and no two alike? 


judgment nor reason, nor the whips and scorns 
of time can drive it hither and thither like an 
No, Alice, I 
father; if he is kind, he will not permit this 


humble vassal. will see 


your 
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injustice to you, I will se | 1 Carlton; if 
he ia honorable, he will not accept you as a 
livin wriflee at Hymen'’s altar, Who would 
connect his fate with woman when her heart 
goes not with her hand? and | am sure Lord 
Carlton isa too proud, too honorable, to demand 
the pledge on terms go dishonorable te hin lf, 
ao fatal to you. But we will return. lLlepe has 
led ne, Alive, throtieh many adark and wy 
day, atl | will Hob Pepliie i sight of the glo 


i 


lots prise 
Hut Alive 
felt 


ed atid tihehateeahla, 
thet } 
in than tode that 


Wie thehat 


Ail that it ditiet be lel jit " 


What tralt ia etrotwer it Wo 
Which duty comets at her hand 


'' Tt titiet be an, William Ts agile Bald Alive, 


't whatever pain ih bay Hhiel tipo this poo 
heart of ili | know that you love te, and 
it wrvieves te te vast a single eloud avross thy 
heart lask you nat to furpyet tine llave you 
pot the pledge of my early love in that tittle 
trinket / and now, even now, you kuow that 
love still reivnes supremely here, i will live 
near you in my prayers, and although | cannot 


beconie your wile without offenve to my li nor, 
olne 
solace in my tender remembrances of you, O 


Yet, if this be 


or the one who claime my hand, Twill ind 


Heaven, is there no pity for me! 


duty, sustain me in my resolves, Come, we 
willreturn, The clouds have shut out from the 
world the glad brightness of the sun; itis omk 
nous, for my heart too is dark, dark, dark !"’ 


This lovely woman, whose features seemed 
this child of the 


gun, was like a flower still fresh and brilliant, 


designed to depict felicity 


but within whose leaves may be seen the dark 


] 


impress of that withering blight which soon 


shall lay it low. Such were her feelings, and 
she had resolved to struggle agalust the tender 
emotions of love, and obey the stern dictates of 
duty. 

But not so with Colonel Byrdott, for he was 
calm, yet beneath that calmness there lay hope, 
He had overcome too many difficulties to give 
up and sicken when the clouds lower d heavy ily 
upon him, They were both silent and reflective. 
She, because it was their last meeting, and the 
heart was too full to utter a single word; he, 
because he was looking around him, viewing 
the difficulties, and concerting his plans how 
he should proceed to relieve Alice aud himself 
of obstacles which now stood between them, 
Thus they thought, proceeding homeward, wrapt 
in the solitude of their own reflections. 

With him, Hope, that blest of all the boons 
to mortals given, that fortune’s cheating lottery, 


t 


that flatterer which sheds on afllicted hearts 
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the balm of comfort, that angel-born gift of the 
mind which leads us to the heights above, 
where bliss is seen in all its resplendent rays, 
though the dark gulf of despair lies deep below 
—Hope was his, and with unfaltering footstep 
he hesitated not in his purposes to follow its 
With her, it was different ; for 
Hope was bankrupt, its legacy was despair, and 


luring ways. 


her heart, benumbed by its freezing influence, 
had become insensible to all the true touches of 
a noble nature. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





WHY DON’T LADIES LEARN TO COOK? 


Ow all sides we hear complaints of the diffi- 
culty of finding, and of retaining when found, 
a cook who can roast a leg of mutton, and make 
In point of fact, 
we have heard of ladies who have it in serious 


batter-pudding or pea-soup. 


contemplation to dispense with servants alto- 
gether, as the least troublesome alternative. 
Without wishing matters carried quite so far, 
we are convinced that many of our fair friends 
would lose nothing 


g, either in point of respect- 
ability or happiness, while they could add at 
least one-third to the effective incomes of their 
husbands, if they were to spend a little more 
time in their kitchens, superintending the pre- 
paration of the family dinner, instead of con- 
tenting themselves with ordering it—if, indeed, 
they condescend to do even that. Some forty 
years back, ladies were driven to shoemaking 
as a fashionable way of killing time. Why not 
try a little cooking? Thanks to the modern 
stoves, with their nicely-arranged skillets and 
stew-pans, which science and mechanical skill 
have substituted for the blazing kitchen hearth 
of other days, young ladies of the nineteenth 
century, just passing its prime, may cook with- 
out soiling their fingers or injuring their com- 
Were it not so, we would not recom- 
mend them to cook. We would rather live on 
bread and cheese all the days of our lives. 


plexions. 


It will be said, perhaps, that our notions 
with regard to female education and employ- 
ment are too antiquated ; that in these matters, 
as in everything else, a new era has dawned, 
and the solid course of instruction now given 
in colleges for ladies will be triumphantly ap- 
pealed to, 
solid acquirements—who, like Lady Jane Grey, 


sadies, however, who possess these 


prefer Plato to a picnio—will be least likely to 


neglect the economy of the kitchen. They will 


thoroughly understand the dignity of the em- 
ployment, and call to mind all the poetry of 
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cooking. To say nothing of the dinner which 
Milton describes Eve as preparing when “on 
hospitable thoughts intent,’’ there are the Ho- 
meric banquets at which kings literally ‘‘killed 
their own meat,’ and at which queens and 
princesses turned the spit for the roasting, or 
drew the water and chopped the wood for the 
boiling. Cooking is classical, and no lady will 
disdain to take part in it who has read of these 
feasts in the original Greek. Let it be observed 
that it is the middle and working classes on 
whom we wish to urge the importance of the 
study. A gentleman’s daughter can afford to 
be so ignorant of common things as not to be 
able to recognize chickens in a poultry-yard, 
because they do not run about with a liver un- 
der one wing and a gizzard under the other, 
though our modern poultry-shows, it must be 
confessed, will tend much to dissipate this 
A knowledge, however, of the art of 
cooking is of more importance to the wives of 


error. 


the laboring population than to those of the 
middle classes, because it is the art, when pro- 
perly cultivated, of making a little go a great 
way. 





AND STORMS. 


THOMPSON. 


STARS 
BY ¢. L. 


Tue stars—they were burning so brightly, 
And the moon it was soaring so high, 
When Nettie, our darling, awoke 
To a life and a home in the sky. 
The closing lids shut out forever 
From her the light of the day ; 
Like a curtain thrown over the soul 
That was silently shrinking from clay. 


And her silken, her golden tresses, 
Which a zephyr waved round her brow, 
Like the sunlight of heaven caressing 
The pure and cold white snow. 
Ah! we knew ‘twas the sunlight of heaven, 
Let in on her dear young face, 
To tell us that on her young soul 
Played the light of her Saviour’s grace. 


Oh! the day, it was stormy and wild, 
And the skies they were draped all in gloom, 
When we bore our darling—our child— 
Away to her early lone tomb; 
We bore her away with moan and with groan, 
The skies with cloud phantoms were filling, 
And the blast shrieking wildly “ Alone! alone!" 
As it hissed through the tombstones, was chilling 


When night drew her curtains, the stars which erst shoue 
Like lights in our loved Nettie’s home, 
Were veiled in a gloom, from which asa throne 
The king terror swayed heaven's dome, 
Oh, the skies, the skies, how magical they, 
To raive hope in the soul or cloak it with woe, 
Stars lifting our life to heaven away, 
Clouds pressing it down to abysses below. 











POETRY. 





AURORA BOREALIS. 


HALE. 


THE 
BY ANNE G. 


MysTeriovs visitants! with stately pace 
Wheeling your march around the eternal pole, 
Making strange discord in the peaceful hymn, 
Which, through the silence of the night-hours dim, 
The banded orbs in their serene control 
Pour through the echoing vaults of boundless space ! 


Like flaming brands athwart the crystal sky 
Your crimson banners with terrific light, 
And blood-red spears, and swords from conquest bright, 
Flash with the din of armies flerce from war, 
Till, with affright, each sweet harmonious star 
Swoons at the awful pageant passing by. 


Fair Lyra’s trembling hand the golden strings 
Sweeps all in vain, their wonted melody 
Dies in the air in one expiring wail ; 
And white-winged Cygnus—than at death more pale— 
Husheth his song—then chanted clear and free— 
While there in dissonance your music rings. 


With anxious brow, bold Cepheus, mindful still 
Of the lost glory of his beauteous bride, 
Watches your gorgeous banners flaunting wide, 
Lest from her treasures yet another gem 
Your horde barbaric, who his throne o’erwhelm, 

Snatch the wild splendor of your arms to fill. 


And Draco, vigilant as e’er of yore, 
Guards the bright pole-star from your vengeful ire ; 
His glittering scales reflecting far and wide 
The iridescence of your darts of pride; 
Harmless they fall, not all your shafts of fire 
Him conquer, or that wondrous world explore! 


Yet while I gaze your strife and discord cease, 
Ye furious hosts to white-robed angels change, 
With palms of glory, as in palace halls 
Of Heaven's eternal courts, where never falls | 
Sound save of love and joy, and ye arrange } 
Your martial clangor to such hymns of peace. 


Brightly on arch of chrysoprase, and pearl, 
And changeful opal the horizon spans ; 
While many a wing of silvery radiance fans 
Back to new life the silent, swoonéd stars, 

And no discordant note their anthem mars, 

As through the eternal dance again they whirl. 


As swift and silently as first ye came, 
Departing now, have ye no answer given 
To awe-struck hearts who lift ‘mid doubt and fear | 
Their eager questions when your ranks appear’? 
Ay! ye have written on the scroll of heaven 
This meet response in characters of fame :— 


Veiled in earth's vapors many a glory lies, 
Lest light excessive daze thy vision weak ; 
Therefore, proud man, in patience wait, nor seek 
The hidden mysteries of Omnaipotence ; 
Page after page, beyond thy feeble sense, 

Yet etand unread of thy unsated eyes! 


Whence, and what are ye? «till again we ask, 
Pointing to secrets eclence high hath solved, 
And boldly reaching up to seale the skies; 
Not this on man, presumptuous man, devolved, 
Bide thou the time,"’ each star-ray meek replies, 
‘* Leave for the life to come the mighty task." 
VOL. Lix.—J8 
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BEAUTY. 
BY ELLEN. 
Beauty is a peril, 
We may well beware ; 
Tis a brilliant jewel, 
Mast be worn with care, 
Else its flash will blind us with a rising tear 
Beauty is a blessing, 
Born for our delight ; 
"Tis a merry bright star, 
Given to cheer the night; 
Let us gaze upon it with prolonged delight 
Beauty is a syren 
Calling us away ; 
Offering us a poison, 
Fatal in a day ; 
Let us flee her presence, list not to her lay 
Beauty is an angel 
Hovering on wings ; 
O’er our heads she poises, 
And wondrously she sings 
Listen to the melody she sweetly, softly brings. 
Beauty is a bright wave 
Murmuring at our feet, 
Soon the tempest lifts it 
Up the skies to greet. 
We are overtaken, our destiny 's complete 
Whether clond or sunshine, 
Anchor or despair, 
Either we may make it 
With a little care. 
Let us meekly treasure it as something good and rare 


SONNETS.—A NOVEMBER PICTURE. 
BY KRUNA. 
I. 
Tre frost which gave, hath stolen, the royal coat 

Of many colors, wherewith he arrayed 

The kingly mountain, with so grand parade 
Of gold and crimson; yet ’tis decked, I note, 

With wealth on which a miser’s eye might gloat, 

In silver robe, with glittering pearls inlaid. 

The brilliant clouds that round the sunset played, 
Now fading, faintly round his bright crest float. 
The fields are not all brown—a silvery sheen 

Glitters and gleams upon their bosoms bare ; 

The oriole’s nest swings from the maple bough ; 
A birdlike leaf, still fluttering there, is seen ; 

The old elm waves its boughs with graceful care. 

Cold beauties linger o'er the landscape now. 


Il. 

When grief hath stolen from joy the golden flush 
Which youth's bright morning had so richly crowned, 
She looks to find all bleak and bare around; 

But lo! sweet memortes o'er the spirit rush, 

Like south winds in late antamn, Grief may ernush 
Full many a «pring-nursed bud, but cannot wound 

The root of joy. There yet may bud and blush, 

With a fresh tint of beauty, many a flower 
That, like the crimson clouds which softly rest 
On tey mount, shall cheer with rosy bloom. 

Some leaf of hope, with frost-defying power, 

Shall ever cling to the deserted nest, 
Some Joys be left to ight November gloom 
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WINDING THE WOOLLEN YARN, 
WY PAUL LAUHIM, 


Tue summer sun Bung on the hill-tops his glow, 
Aud spread his robe out in the weet 

Of amber, and erimeon, and purple, and gold, 
And wheeled himeelf down to his reat, 


The ov'ning breese sighed through the great maple bouy! 
Like the moan of « maiden forlorn ; 

It dimpled aud waved through golden-yrained flelda, 
Aud shook out the rustiing leaved corn 


With coat o'er hie arm, and head bared to the brees 
Wil! Black loltered down through the lane, 
Till, bashful, he stood before larmer Green's door, 


luquiring "the prospect for rain 


Young Mabe! looked up with affeeted surprise, 
Her hands tor a moment at reat; 

She wlaneed afar off to the erimeon-clad aky, 
Aud her cheeks stole a hue from the weat 


‘The morrow, they say, will always be fuir 
When the sunset is golden and red," 

Her volee Was quite clear, no tremor was there, 
But he thought her hands trembled tnstead 


| 
| 
** But won't you come in, Mr, Black, and sit down?’ 
**No, I guess I'll be movin’ on home." 
**The rest have gone over to old Granny Dean's, 
Aud they ‘ve left poor me all alone!" 


‘*That’s wrong, I declare!” And Will Black sidled in, 
With his coat still over his arm, | 

And greedily gazed on the fair, nimble hands, | 
As they wound up the white woollen yarn. 


** Miss Mabel, can't I, mightn't J hold the yarn? 
It's uncommonly awkward, those chairs!"’ 
And, lifting it up, with a humorous smile, 
He whispered the winder, ‘Who cares?" 


Perhaps "twas bad light, but the winding grew slow 
“The yarn just snapp'’d off!'’ Mabel said ; 

Aud handsome Will Black gave his shoulders a shrug— 
He thought his hopes ‘* hung on a thread." 


Aud many a knot and snarl they unloosed 
With fingers in each other’s way, 

rill, tangling their hearts, their glances revealed 
What the tongue of neither could say. 


The red faded out, the twilight came on, 
And silence reigned over the farm. 

What wonder their lips met at last in a kiss» | 
As they plighted their fuith o'er the yaru? 


TO MY WIFE, 
(On my firat visit to my parents’ home afler marriage.) 
BY W. @. MILLS 


I'm seated ‘neath my parents’ roof, 
This old familiar place ; 

Aud as I cast « glance around, 
Can each fond relic trace. 


My mother clasps her first-born sou 
With all a mother’s feeling ; 

My father's smile and heaving breast 
His inmost soul's revealing 
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My brothers clasp me by the hand, 
Kach sister round me clings; 

Hlere words are true, and hearts slacere, 
Oh, rare and priceless thlags 


The Joyous weloome breathing» fall 
Like music on my onrn; 

The tales they tell, aud questions bring 
The scones of other yours 


Weill I can prize this happy scene, 
Aud feel ita eweet control | 

And every word and smile can fad 
A place within my soul 


I love them all, but there ts one 
In dearer atill to me, 

Without whose presence this falr earth 
A dreary waste would be 


She spreads a charm through every scene 
That mocks the cares of life; 

She leans her trusting heart on mine— 
My own endearing wife, 


For her I'd leave friends, kin, and place— 
All I have known before ; 

Not that I love them aught the less, 
But that I love her more. 


SECRET SYMPATHIES. 
BY MARIAN GWYNN. 


These have one fountain deep and clear, 
The same whence gusbed that child-like tear. 


Musa. Hemans. 


Ir may be that those bright tears start, 
When a lost voice again 

Breathes on the ear, troubling the heart 
Like some forgotten strain ; 

It may be but a look—a word, 
A dream of iong ago, 

That thus the deep still tides hath stirr’d, 
And bid the fountains flow. 


The sunset glow in foreign climes, 
A lone sail on the seas, 

The gushing sound of sabbath chimes 
Upon the summer breeze, 

The haunting image of a face 
Gone from the paths of earth, 

A silent voice, a vacant place 
Around the household hearth. 


It may be that these things have brought 
A sympathy more blest, 
To shed in tenderness of thought 
Upon the troubled breast ; 
That haunting memories have still 
In them a sweeter tone, 
Some chord within the heart to thrill 
To deeper woes unknown. 


It may be that we walk the earth 
O'ershadowed by thy will, 

Some voices of our immortal birth 
Ling'ring around us still ; 

That those deep founts of woe and biiss, 
By thine own hand are stirred ; 

That e’en our very weakness is 
Our strength with thee, O Lord! 











POETRY, 








THE GOLDEN RINGLET. 


ny vw. W. KRY RS 


Tenn ta a little golden tress 
Of soft, anbraided hair, 
The all that's left of loveliness 
That once waa thought ao fair; 
And yet, though time has dimmed tte sheen, 
Though all beside haa fled, 
I hold it here, a link between 
My «pirit and the dead, 


A mournful momory aprings, 

That melita my heart, and seode a thrill 
Through all ite trembling strings; 

I think of her, the loved, the wept, 
Upon whore forehead fair 

For eighteen years like sunshine slept 
This golden curl of halr, 


| 
Yet, from this ehining ringlet «till 


O sunny tress! the Joyous brow, 
Where thou didst lightly wave 
With all thy alster tresses, now 
Liew cold within the grave; 
That cheek is of its bloom bereft, 
That eye no more is gay ; 
Of all her beauties thou art left 
A solitary ray! 


Four years have passed, this very June, 
Since last we fondly met; 

Four years! and yet it seems too soon 
To let the heart forget; 

Too soon to let that lovely face 
From our sad thoughts depart, 

And to another give the place 
She held within the heart. 


Her memory still within my mind 
Retains its sweetest power ; 

It is the perfume left behind 
To tell us of the flower; 

Each blossom that, in moments gone, 
Bound up this sunny curl, 

Recali« the form, the look, the tone 
Of that enchanting girl! 


Her step was like an April rain 
O'er beds of violets flung, 

Her voice the prelude to a strain 
Before the song is sung; 

Her life it was a half blown flower, 
Closed ere the shades of even: 

Her death the dawn, the blushing hour 
That opes the gates of heaven. 


A single tress, how slight a thing 
To sway such magic art, 

And bid each soft remembrance spring 
Like blossoms in the heart; 

It leads me back to days of old, 
To her I loved #o long, 

Whose locks outshone pellucid gold, 
Whose lips o'erflowed with song 


Since then I've heard a thonsand lays, 
From lips as sweet as hers ; 
Yet when I strove to give them praise, 
I only gave them tears; | 
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I could not bear, amid the throng, 
Where jowt and laughter rung, 

To hoar another elng the song 
That trembled on her tongue 


A single shining tress of hair, 
To bid such momortos start! 

But teare are on ite lustre there, 
I lay it on my heart 

Oh, when in death's cold arma I wlnk, 
Who, then, with gentle care, 

Will keep for me a dark brown link, 
A ringlet of my hair? 


THE DESOLATED, 


HY HWATTIR HDOOMER BAKHER 


Too late I learned to prize thy worth 
Too late thy faithful heart did prove 

And now through all this desert earth 
I'd Jonrney pilgrim for euch love 

Bat I shail never meet again 

That form my fickleness hath slain; 

Beneath the stars, so coldly bright, 


He sleeps the dreamless sleep to-night 


Sadly, I often linger here 
Till midoight slumbers on the bill, 
And pour the unavailing tear, 
Hopeless and unavailing still. 
His heart will never know again 
The bitterness of human pain ; 
And, envious of the unconscious rest, 


My weary brow his grave has press'd 


They deem me heartless, still, and cold 
As when my «mile was false to thee; 

But wasting grief, with tortuous fold, 
Has wound around the heart so free 

Oh, might my sorrows pray thee now 

To weal forgiveness on this brow, 

I'd drown in tears a life of pain, 

To win thy love's pure faith again! 


AUTUMN. 


BY LILLIAN 


Autumn i« reaper of the golden corn, 
And full of life binds up the shining sheaves ; 
With bounding Joy he winds his harvest horn 
Till deepening crimeon charms the maple leaves! 


The «mile of summer beauties on his brow 
Inspires him, thrusting in his sickle keen ; 

He hoards the ripe fruits for his morning vow, 
And flushed with glory feasts him on the scene 


His locks are all aglow with rainbow tints 
His radiant eyes with kindling lustre shine, 
Blushes the sunshine on hix cheeks imprints, 


His lips grow red with juices from the vine 


And then he plucks the last few garden flowers, 
Lingers a moment under mellow skies, 

In russet garments smiles a few short hours, 
And in the snow-white arms of winter dies! 
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LIFE. 
BY REV. D. s—. 


I askep the busy crowds of life, 

Who strove for fame with frenzied strife, 
What's life? Then said a voice forlorn, 
‘*A golden dream, midst phantoms born.” 
I asked the gay and thoughtless crowd 
Who round the shrine of folly bowed 
With thoughtless air. They sang the lay— 
** Life is the pleasures of to-day.” 

I asked a lonely orphan child, 

Whose grief-worn features rarely smiled. 
** Life is the bud of grief and fears ; 

Its blossoms drink the orphan’s tears.” 
A songster of the balmy air 

I asked, with plumage gay and fair. 

It caroll’d, as it sweetly flew, 

‘This life is like the morning dew.” 

I asked the meek-eyed, blushing morn, 
With rosy light and freshness born. 

** Life is a morn, though fair and clear, 
Ere night, dark clouds and storm appear.’ 
I asked the sparkling orbs that light 
The sable curtains of the night. 

** Life is a gem of midnight skies, 
Whose twinkling in the morning dies.” 
I asked the vast expansive flood, 

As on the ocean’s shore I stood. 

In accents wild the billows told, 

As on the mighty man they rolled, 

** Life is a fragile bark that moves, 

A shattered wreck, that vainly proves, 
Upon a multitude of waves, 

Its skill to shun the watery graves.” 

I asked the monster Death, at last, 

Who millions in the grave had cast. 
With visage pale and dark, he said, 

** Life is the victim of my dread.” 

I asked the Herald of the Cross 

The prize of life to tell, and loss! 

**The prize no seraph's might can show ; 
The loss, eternal pEatH and woe!” 


TO MY SISTER. 
BY GAY HUMBOLDT NARAMOIRR, 


Mr head is gray, my heart has burned 
Its choicest fuel out, in truth, 

And yet I love you, Mary, still, 
The darling sister of my youth. 


I love, for how can I forget 
The ready sympathy you gave, 

To cheer me when all else forsook— 
All else were heartless as the grave? 


A wealth of life and beauty thrills 

Each motion of your wayward lips; 
Like sunshine on the sullen hills, 

Smiles haste o'er frowns in sweet eclipse. 


And #0, although my heart grows old, 
I love you each day more, in truth, 
Because, when all friends else forsook, 

You cheered me, sister of my youth! 


Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND RIDDLES 
IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 


8. Love-letter. 9. Gold-watch. 10. Conviction. 
1l. Spurs. 


CHARADES. 
12. 

Dip they but know how great a prize 
My fret, well used, would send, 
Those mortals now who most despise, 

Would claim it for their frieud. 


But thoughtless youth too soon is pleased, 
And apt to wander wrong ; 

And by my second ’s aid gets eased 
Of that which seem'd so long. 


And you, ye fair, who trifling spend 
The fleeting houf of time, 

The warning of my whole attend, 
And so improve your prime. 


13. 
Wirnoct my fret I ne’er should need the aid 
Of Betty (simple soul !) the dairy maid ; 
My second (start not, ladies!) claims a place 
As well in yours as in the tiger’s face ; 
My whole’s elicited by Sol’s bright ray, 
To deck the bosom of sweet smiling May. 


ENIGMA. 


14. 
Wuew man has innocence he has not me, 
Such the unerring law of destiny ; 
Yet there are many aged, guilty meu 
Who cannot boast that I belong to them. 
Substantive, and doomed but always to re 
To other substance all that soils produce ; 
A verb, my nature rather would define, 
Because, like verbs, ‘tis found that I decline; 
And like them I am oftentimes irregular, 
And as defective too as many are. 


> 


RIDDLE. 


15. 
By me extended commerce reigns, 
And rolls from shore to shore; 
I mark the poles in azure plains, 
Nor dread the tempest’s roar. 
Relying on my friendly aid, 
The sailor «miles serene; 
Where clouds the blue expanse o’erspread, 
And suns arise in vain. 
Yet mean my form and low my birth, 
No gaudy tints I show; 
Drawn from my fertile mother earth, 
Through purging fires I go, 
Till fashioned by the artist's skill, 
He ties the marriage chains, 
When I my destined ends fulfl, 
Aud long my love remains, 
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SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


[Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book.) 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Tuts design is fitted for the abode of one of 
that large class of our citizens who need con- 
siderable accommodation at a small pecuniary 
outlay. The ground floor is laid out in accord- 
ance with this idea. An entry five feet wido 
runs through the middle of the house, giving 
an opportunity for perfect ventilation. Turn- 
ing to the right on entering, there is a large 
living room, where the family and those em- 
ployed by them can pursue their occupations 
and take their meals with comfort. The par- 
lor, on the left, is small; but large parlor ac- 
commodation is not wished for by those who 
study convenience more than fashion. Behind 
the parlor is a bed-room. On the second floor 
are four bed-rooms, thus giving a large amount 
of sleeping accommodation for the size of the 
house, and a large, light closet, or store-room ; 
each room on this floor is also provided with a 
separate closet. The roof is intended for shin- 
gles, and pitches at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. A cellar is excavated under the living- 
room and entry. The chimneys are of brick, 
and of sush simple design that they can easily 
be executed by any bricklayer. The veranda 
is to be bold and simple in its construction. 
The walls may be covered either with vertical 
boarding battened or with horizontal weather 
boarding; but the latter would produce the 
best effect. We recommend this design espe- 
cially to those of our farmers who reside in the 
neighborhood of a city. 

First Floor.—A. Parlor, 14.6 by 13; B. Liv- 
ing-room, 26 by 11; C. Bed-room, 13 by 11; D. 
Entry, 5 wide; E. Stairs; F. Veranda, 8 wide. 

38* 





C. 





























FIRST FLOOR. 


Second Story.—A. Bed-room; B. Bed-room ; 
Bed-room ; D. Bed-room; E. Closet. 














SECOND STORY 
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NOVELTIES 


Fig. 1.— Cache peigne cap of white illusion, 
with sprays of full blown roses, buds, and fo- 


Fig. 1. 





liage. A bandeau of black velvet crosses the 
hair, and is fastened behind by a long bow and 
ends of the same. 

Fig. 2.—Simple cap of spotted thulle, with a 


Fig. 2. 





ruche of black lace for a border ; trimmed with 
blush roses without foliage. 
Fig. 3.—Marie Theresa fichu of puffed illusion, 
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FOR NOVEMBER. 





| 
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with drawings of black velvet; knots of black 
velvet at the waist. 





Figs, 4 and 5.—Collar and sleeve, or set, o1 
white Brussels net, crossed by bands of black 


Fig. 4. 





velvet, and edged with black lace; pretty for 
winter wear. 
Fig. 5. 





Figs. 6 and 7.--Cambric set, delicately em- 
broidered. Notice the round collar, fitting 
neatly to the throat. 














NOVELTIES 
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Fig. 7. 








SILK NET 


FOR 


THE HAIR. 





Metertale.—Chenille, silk braid, and plain twist are all 
used for this parpose. Beads can be added if desired ; but 
the net looks in better taste without. The net from which 
the engraving is taken is made of chenille, A flat mesh, 
half an inch in width; a steel netting needle, a quarter of 
a yard in length ; or, if a finer diamond is wished, take a 
mesh a fall quarter of an inch in width, and begin on a 
foundation of sixteen stitches. 


Net eight loops on a feundation; then net 


sixteen rows. These will count perpendicu- 
larly eight diamonds. Cut the netting from 


the foundation, but not cut off the cotton; pick 


| 


out the knots; tie a loop of cotton into the 
centre of the square, by which to pin it to the 
table ; now net round this square eight rows or 
four diamonds, counted perpendicularly; the 
net is then complete, unless it is desired to bu 
larger. Now run in and tie the elastic; then 
slightly damp it, place it over a pie plate, draw 
the elastic tight, and hold it before the fire to 
raise the pile of the chenille ; when made with 
plain twist or braid, it is not needed to hold it 
before the fire. 








é 
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FALL PALETOT., 
(See Diagram, page 454.) 






Tus particularly comfortable wrap is made of 
cloth, trimmed with plush or velvet of a dif- 
ferent color. 

That part which forms the cape is finished 
with a rich fringe. 
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The black lines indicate narrow bugle trim- 
ming ; buttons of fancy silk, or smoked pearl, 
complete the garniture of the sleeves ; and the 
same are set in a double row down the front 
with elastic loops to fasten it. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 

















Tus name is meant to imply the character of 
security for which this purse has been intro- 
duced. It is notorious that a lady can scarcely 
pass along any of the crowded thoroughfares of 
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PROTECTION PURSE, 

















our principal cities, without running the hazard 
of the abstraction of all the wealth that she 
may carry about her person. When she is least 
aware of it, dexterous cunning is investigating 
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whether or not she is the bearer of either of the 
precious metals ; and when the point is ascer- 
tained, and the proof is for the affirmative, no 
power that is in feminine keeping can prevent 
the noonday thief from carrying off the booty. 

It is on this account that we have chosen this 
article to take its place among our illustrations. 
As will be seen, the work is quite simple ; and 
those who have even the slightest acquaintance 
with crochet, will not need instruction. For 
those who are least proficient, we may simply 
say that the purse is commenced at the bottom 
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DIAGRAM OF 
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line and worked round and round. For the 
sake of strength, it is better to crochet a solid 
line three stitches wide up each end of the 
purse, reaching as high as the ends of the clasp ; 
after this, the remaining portion must be fin- 
ished on each side separately, commencing 
afresh each line. It is necessary to use a good 
sized netting silk, as this article is rather for 
service and utility than show and ornament, 
and, for the same reason, a dark color is to be 
preferred. 





FALL PALETOT. 


(See engraving, page 452.) 
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CROCHET TIDY. 
(See engraving, page 394.) 

A crocurer pattern for a tidy, which is ex- 
tremely pretty. And, being worked in separate 
pieces, adds very much to the convenience, as 
the size never becomes an impediment to its 
progress, 

In forming a star, commence by making a 
chain of eighteen loops; join it into a ring. 
Work it round with single crochet with about 
torty stitches ; work all round forty-eight stitches 
in double crochet in each loop of the last row, 
making two loops in one in five or six places 
to give room for the additional size of the circle. 
This forms the solid centre. In this work one 
long, three chain, one into every other stitch 
all round; work nine chain, loop in twelve 
times all round. In each of these twelve loops 
work four long, three chain, and four long. 
The next row is eleven chain looped in to the 
three chain of the last row all round the same. 
On these twelve loops work five chain, one long, 
three chain, one long, three chain, one long, 
tive chain, loop into the same place as the last 
row ; continue all round the same. The last 
row is single crochet all round to give the edge 
a substantial and firm appearance. Whenasuf- 
ficient number of stars are formed, they are 
united together at two points of each, which will 
make them join at eight points, leaving four to 
be joined together by two crochet chains cross- 
ing each other. When the square is completed 
the outer edge is finished with a fringe tied in 
at intervals sufficiently near to give it a rich 





appearance. The proper sized cotton will be 
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DIAGRAMS FOR DRESSING CHILDREN. 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS WHO READ GODEY. 
(See colored plate in front, and page 385.) 


Cur out the outlines carefully and close, paste 
it on a card, and cut the card close to the out- 
line; then make slits in the tops of the dresses, 
also at the ends of the sleeves and pantelets, so 
as to let the hands and feet through; and if you 
wish you can color the face and hands with a 
little carmine, very faint, to represent flesh, 
and you will have the figure complete. 

These are also good patterns for children’s 
dresses. 





PORTE-MONNAIE. 





Tus porte-monnaie is made in applique crim- 
son velvet on leather. It requires to be made 
up (steel bound) by a worker in fancy goods, 
and is a very pretty gift from a gentleman to 
a lady. 


oe 


EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK., 
No. 14.—Wurr Puairt. 





9 
: - mp $0.4 ? lst round to lef, 
e p » &, | 2d round to right. 


In order to make the explanation as simple 
as possible, we will suppose that you have on 
your table 16 strands of 20 hairs each, with 2 
oz. bobbins attached to each, a balance of 8 07z., 
and No. 10 mould, 
as shown on the diagram, and everything is 


The strands are arranged 


ready for the commencement of the plaiting. 

First, bring the X on the table close to you. 
Next, observe in which direction the first round 
ia to be worked. In this case it is to the left; 
consequently, the group immediately on the /ef? 
of the X is to be worked first, then the group to 
the left of that, and so on round the table until 
all the groups have been worked once, and the 
worker has arrived at the X again. 

The plaiting of each of these groups is thus 
lst, put 3 over 2; 2d, put 1 over 2, and 
In order that the 


lone: 
Stover 4; 3d, put 3 over 2. 
beginner may know whether the plaiting has 
been correctly done, we may say that the strands 
which were originally called 1, 2, 3, 4 now stand 
in the order of 3, 4, 1, 2; 
must not be thought of as 3, 4, 1, 2, but must 


nevertheless, they 


he regarded in their new capacity of 1, 2, 3, 4 
for any further work. 

We will now conclude that this plait has 
heen correctly worked with all the four groups, 
3, 4, 


ind finishing with the one on the right of the X, 


beginning with the one numbered 1, 2, 


the table being turned partly round to bring 
Before 
the plaiting can be proceeded with, the whole 


each group in front as it was required, 


ot the strands must be arranged into fresh 
groups of 4; these new groups are to be made 
by taking a pair from each of the existing 
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groups, and laying them down side by side, 
without crossing them, as shown in diagram B. 





Thus, 3 and 4 of the first group on the left 
of the X are added to 1 and 2 of the first group 
on its right, and a fresh group of 4 is thus 
formed at the X. A fresh group should then 
be made opposite to it in a similar way, while 
the remaining 4 strands on each side will make 
2 more groups at right angles to the others. 

The plaiting is proceeded with by doing the 
second round to the right; that is, the group at 
the X is plaited first, then the group to the 
right, then the next group on its right, and so 
After 


this the original groups are formed again, as 


on till all the groups have been worked. 


shown on diagram A, and the plaiting of the 
first round is commenced again; in short, the 
The 
rounds are worked alternately to the left and 
right, and the strands are regrouped between 
each round, until the hair is all used up. 

The result is exhibited in the accompanying 


same plait is worked in every round. 


figure. 
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FOR A CHILD'S HANDKERCHIEF. 
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ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS. 
WORSTED WORK-BASKET. 

Tunis basket is composed of a frame, or skele- 
ton, made of round bars of wicker-work, and 
entirely covered with worsted. The frame (Fig. 
30) must be obtained of a basket-maker. It is 
to be worked all over with worsted, in several 


Fig. 30. 
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shades, of any colors that taste may suggest ; 
as, for instance, five or six of the intermediate 
tints, from dark brown to a pale yellow color. 
A double quantity of the darkest shade but one 
will be required, for covering the handles and 
rims : for this purpose, a quantity of the worsted 
is placed, doubled, in a netting needle; and 
with it the two lower rims are wound round as 
closely as possible, so as to avoid showing the 
wicker between, and yet so regularly that the 
threads do not lie over each other: these are 
then to be wound with the next shade lighter, 
doubled, and entwined spirally, and about an 
inch apart, merely as an ornament. The han- 
dies are done inasimilar manner. The side of 
the basket should then be marked, up one or 
more bars, with a pen, into twice as many equal 
parts as there are shades of worsted, The 
work is then to be commenced at the bottom by 
entwining the darkest color round the bars, in 
the manner we shall presently describe, to the 
extent of one division ; the lighter shades follow 
in suecession to the middle, where they are to 
be gradually darkened again to the top. The 
mode of winding the worsted on the sides is 
very simple: the proper shade is taken in the 
netting-needle single, and having tied the end 
to a bar, the needle is passed from the inside 
of the basket over the next bar; the worsted is 
entwined round that bar, brought inside the 
basket again, passed over the following bar, 
and thus round the basket until it is entirely 
covered ; the space between the two lower rims 
should be covered first, in two of the Hghter 
shades, The enda of the different shades must 
be tied together with great neatness, so that 
the knots may not be seen; and with care, lest 
they become untied after the basket is finished, 
The inside of the basket will be perfectly 
smooth, and the shape of the bars will appear 
VOL. LIX.—J9 
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on the outside. The upper edge of the basket 
may be ornamented with fringe, composed of 
loops made by netting a portion of each shade 
of the worsted on a thread of strong silk, with 
a mesh of three quarters of an inch wide, keep- 
ing the loops close together, so as to produce a 
very full and rich appearance. The top rim 
must be measured and divided into three parts, 
and each third subdivided into as many parts 
as there are shades in the worsted used for tlie 
sides, and all the shades should occur succes- 
sively in each of the three parts. The netting 
is wound round closely, but not too tightly. 
The different shades are to be netted sepa- 
rately; and as each shade is wound on, the 
end of the silk on which it is netted must be 
tied to the beginning of the next. The bottom 
of the basket should be a piece of stiff paste- 
board, covered on each side with satin to har- 
monize with the shades of the sides ; the stitches 
may be hidden by a cord of two shades of 
twisted worsted sewn on round the inside. 


MOSS BASKETS. 

Tur appearance of moss on the outside of these 
baskets is produced by worsted of the same 
kind as that used for embroidery in worste:'. 
Four or five shades of green, and as many 0: 
brown, in regular gradations, should be selected ; 





the darkest shades of green being of an olive 
tinge, and the lightest of a yellowish hue, in 
preference to grass green, which has not tlie 
mellow antumnal tint of the colors before men 
tioned, One skein of each color is sufficient for 
a pair of baskets. The shape, or body of the 
basket, is formed of pasteboard; it is usually 
round or oval, and made with or without a 
handle across, according to fancy. The paste 
board shape is covered, inside and out, with 
green silk; and if a handle be affixed, it shoukd 
be sewn on, outaide, where the joining will be 
covered by the moss, so that the silk may ap- 
pear neat within. The worsted of each color 
should be wound into a separate ball, and 
knitted, either flat, or round like a stocking ; 
a piece of thread should then be passed, by 
means of a needle, through the last row of 
loops, or stitches, and fastened at each end, in 
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order to prevent the knitting from unravelling, 
The worsted should then be thoroughly wetted 
or soaked in warm water, and placed in an oven 
After thia, 
the respective pieces muat be unravelled and 


of gentle heat until perfeotly dry, 


tiade up into amall bunches, which are to be 
sewn #0 thickly on the silk with which the out- 
ile of the basket is covered, as to leave no ap- 
Kach bunch 


should be composed of about three shades of 


parent spaces between them, 
color, made up in the following manner; The 
several pieces of knitting being selected, a few 
rows of each are to be unravelled, and, all the 
ends being taken up at the same time, are to 
be held between the thumb of the left hand 
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And the side of the hand, aa low and near the 
joint as possible; the upper part of the thumb 
being then slightly relaxed, the worsted are, 
with the right hand, wound round the thumb) 
and finger of the left hand like a figure of s, 
and held in that position while the middle (in- 
cluding the enda with which it begun and leit 
off) ia sewn together with a piece of silk, The 
bunches should be placed in heaps according 
to their respective shades, and sewn on the bie- 
ket according to taste, intermingling the huvs 
so as to avoid the appearance of formality, 
The handle is covered with bunches of the 
worsted in the same way as the body of the 
basket (Fig. 31.) 
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CROCHET, 





Wuirs crochet cotton No, 40, 

Make a chain of 61 simple stitches. Upon 
this chain make 61 back stitches, then back- 
wards and forwards on this foundation without 
cutting the cotton, 

2d row.—61 back stitches, with one simple 
stitch at the end of the row. 3d. 62 bs, 1ss. 
4th. 638 bs, l ss. 5th. 64bs,1lss. Gth. 65 
bs, ]ss. 7th. 66bs,1ss. 8th. 67 bs. 9th. 
13 bs; return on those, and at the end of the 
10th. 14 bs. 11th, 14 bs,1ss. 

13th. 15 bs, 1lss. 14th. 16 bs. 
15th. 16bs,1lss. 16th. 17 bs. 17th. 17 bs, 
18th. 18 bs. 19th. 19 b s, 168 8; re- 
verse your work. 20th. 35 bs, 1lss. 21st. 36 


rowl ss. 


12th. 15 bs. 


lss. 





LATEST STYLE OF 








| 


2ooe 


b s,1ss. Make 20 rows, increasing 1 stitch 
each time, and making a simple stitch at every 
other row. 41st. 55 bs. Make 26 rows of 55 
back stitches each. 67th. 54bs. 68th. 53 Ds. 
Make now 20 rows, 1 stitch narrower each time. 
This narrowing should come parallel with the 
stitches increased between the 20th and 40th 
rows. Make the second armhole exactly like the 
first, and then make 8 rows for the shoulders. 
Make a row to join the shoulder to the front. 
Make a double row of stitches on the neck, the 
armholes, and the lower row of the apron. 

Now knit a broad crochet lace—we have 
given numerous patterns—and put it on as it 
is in the pattern. 





COLLAR. 
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Receipts, &e. 


STEWING AND STEWS. 


Unper this head are comprised slowly-boiled or stewed 
meats, served with their gravy, and generally flavored 
with vegetables of some kind. The chief art here is to 
keep down the temperature so as to avoid the hardening 
of the fibres and too rapid coagulation of the albumen by 
heat. For this purpose the meat is put into cold water, 
and it is very gradually raised to a very low boiling point, 
what is called a “‘ gallop” never being permitted. 

The utensils are merely stewpans of suitable sizes, which 
may or may not be heated by steam-pipes. Stewpans are 
now almost always rather shallow vessels, or saucepans of 
evamelled iron, or sometimes of block-tin or tinned copper, 
aud they are either heated on a hot plate, or kept a proper 
distance from an ordinary fire, or placed in a water-bath. 

The following receipts will be found exceedingly nourish- 
ing and of good flavor, and, in point of economy, will go 
further than any other dishes whatever. It will be seen 
that, in a great many cases, in order to improve the flavor, 
the meat is either roasted or fried before it is stewed. 


Srewep Meats :— 

Trish Stew.—Take some mutton-chops, and cut off part 
of the fat; lay them in the bottom of a stew-pan; slice 
sume onions very thin, and strew them over with pepper 
aud salt; cut a quantity of potatoes in halves, and lay on 
the top; put water sufficient to keep it from burning and 
to make gravy when it is turned out; let it stew gently 
for about three hours before adding the potatoes, and three- 
quarters of an hour after. 

Harricot of Mutton.—Take a loin or neck of mutton, 
cut it in thin steaks, and take away part of the fat; then 
butter a stewpan; flour the meat, dredge a little pepper 
and salt over it, lay the best pieces into the pan, and set it 
over the fire to brown; turn them one at a time; then put 
in some onions and celery, some sliced carrots and turnips 
first boiled and then fried), and lay them on the mutton, 
with Just water enough to cover the meat; put a layer of 
mutton, and then carrots. This will take three hours to 
stew. Add a little catsup or anchovy sauce to the gravy 
before serving. 

Another Receipt.—Take the middle of a neck or loin of 
mutton, cut it into thin steaks, season them with pepper 
and salt, and brown them in a pan with butter; when 
brown, pour off the butter, and put in three pints of boil- 
ing water, one anchovy, one onion, a few turnips and car- 
rots, cut into shapes ; stew it gently for two hours or more; 
thicken with flour and butter just as you send it up. The 
harricot is richer if the carrots and turnips are browned in 
the pan after the stakes are taken out, before being stewed. 

Stewed Mutton Cutlets (French).—Skin a loin of mutton, 
and cut it into steaks; make a forcemeat with lean of veal, 
beef suet, thyme, sweet-marjoram, and one onion, all cut 
small, essence of anchovy, nutmeg, pepper and salt, and 
the yolks of two eggs, with some grated bread; insert 
some of the forcemeat in the lean of the steaks, and cover 
all thickly with it; stew till tender in a little gravy; then 
put each steak in a buttered piece of writing-paper; turn 
in the corners of the paper to keep in the moisture, and 
finish them on the gridiron; or they may be baked from 
the first in the oven. Serve in the papers. 

Hot-Pot.—Take some fine chops from a neck of mutton, 
and trim them nicely, taking off most of the fat; lay them 
at the bottom of a deep and rather wide dish, and season 


them with pepper and salt; lay a few slices of an onion in 
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the middle at the bottom of the dish, if the flavor is ap- 
proved, and pour a quarter of a pint of cold water upon 
the whole; then cover it with a layer of sliced potatoes, 
on the top of which lay a few more small chops, well sea- 
soned, and cover all with another layer of sliced potatoes ; 
beke from an hour to an bour and a half, or more, accord- 
ing to the size of the dish, in a very moderate oven. 

To Stew a Breast or Shoulder of Venison.—Let the meat 
hang till fit to be dressed ; then take out the bone, beat the 
meat with a rolling-pin, mix with some slices of mutton 
fat that has lain a few hours in a little port wine, sprinkle 
a little pepper and allspice over it in a fine powder, roll it 
up tight, and tie it; set it in a stewpan that will just hold 
it, with some mutton or beef gravy, not strong, half a pint 
of port wine, and some pepper and allspice; simmer it, 
close-covered, as slowly as you can for three or four hours; 
when quite tender, take off the tape, set the meat in a dish, 
strain the gravy over it, and serve with currant-jelly sauce. 
This is the best way to dress these joints, unless very fat, 
and then they should be roasted. The bone should be 
stewed with them. 

Mock Venison Stewed.—Take a fat loin of mutton—the 
outer skin must be stripped off, and the bones ent out; pnt 
the bones into a stewpan, with a good-sized onion stuck 
with cloves, one anchovy, some peppercorns, and a banch 
of sweet herbs; stew for three hours in a small quantity 
of water, then strain; the mutton should be beaten with 
a rolling-pin, and nutmeg grated over the inside, the pre- 
vious night; before it is put in the stewpan it must be 
rolled up tight, beginning at the tail end, and tied with a 
strong string; add half a pint of port wine to the gravy, 
and let it all stew together for three hours, at least ; a large 
loin or saddle will require four hours; when done, the fat 
must be skimmed off, and the gravy thickened with a little 
flour and butter, and a small quantity of catsup added. 

Hodge- Podge.—Take a scrag of mutton and half a pound 
of green split peas, and two pints of water, and let it boil 
two hours; strain the soup through a cloth, then add car- 
rots, turnips, lettuce, onions, mutton-chops (without any 
fat), a tablespoonful of sugar, and salt to your taste, balfa 
pound of dried green peas, or, in their season, peas from 
the garden. If the dried peas are used, they must be put 
into soft water, and gently simmered till they are tender, 
and added to the soup half an hour before dinner. 

Another (a genuine Scotch receipt).—Put on as much 
water in a good-sized goblet as will make two days’ soup 
to serve six or eight of a family ; three hours before dinner- 
hour add two pounds of hough (Anglice, leg of beef), half 
a dish of old peas, one dozen of middling-sized carrots cut 
down in small pieces, and four onions cut down; let this 
boil an bour and a half, then add the other half dish of 
peas and two pounds of mutton-chops; when it has all 
boiled for three hours, take out the hough, and serve it up 
with the mutton-chops in it. It is considered best the 
second day ; it should be as thick as porridge nearly. A 
few beans and turnips can be added, but the turnips are 
apt to sour it; yet, when peas are scarce and young, it is 
necessary to put turnips to make it thick enough. 

To Stew a Rump of Beef.—Wash it well, and season 
high with salt, allspice, pepper, cayenne, three cloves, and 
a blade of mace, all in fine powder; bind it up tight, and 
lay it in a pot that will just hold it; fry three large onions 
sliced, and put them to it, with three carrots, two turnips, 
a shallot, four cloves, a blade of mace, and some celery ; 
cover the meat with some good beef-broth or weak gravy ; 
simmer it as gently as possible for several hours, till quite 
tender; clear of the fat; add to the gravy half a pint of 
port wine, a glass of vinegar, and a large spoonful of cat- 
sup ; simmer half an hour, and serve in a deep dish. Half 








a pint of table-beer may be added. The herbs to be used 
should be parsley, thyme, basil, marjoram, or knotted 
marjoram, and some chives, if at hand; but observe to 
proportion the quaatities to the pungency of the several 
surts; let there be a good handfal altogether. Garnish 
with carrots, turnips, mushrooms, or pickles of different 
cvlors, cut small and laid in little heaps separately, chopped 
parsley, chives, beet-root, ete. If, when dove, the gravy 
is too mach to fill the dish, take only a part to season for 
serving, but the less water the better; and, to increase the 
richness, add a few beef-bones and shanks of mutton in 
stewing. A spoonful or two of made mustard is a great 
luiprovement to the gravy. 


PUDDINGS, CAKES, ETC. 


Your Cake,—Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound 
of sagar, one pound and a half of flour, two pounds of cur- 
runts, a glass of brandy, one pound of sweetmeats, two 
ounces of sweet almouds, ten eggs, a quarter of an ounce 
of allspice, and a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon. Melt 
the butter to a cream, and put in the sugar. Stir it till 
juite light, adding the allspice and pounded cinnamon ; 
iu @ quarter of an hour, take the yolks of the eggs, and 
work them two or three at a time; and the whites of the 
saine must by this time be beaten into a strong snow, quite 
ready to work in. As the paste must not stand to chill the 
butter, or it will be heavy, work in the whites gradually, 
then add the orange-peel, lemon, and citron, cut in fine 
strips, and the currants, which must be mixed in well with 
the sweet almonds ; then add the sifted flour and the glass 
of brandy. Bake this cake in a tin hoop, in a hot oven, for 
three hours, and put twelve sheets of paper under it to keep 
it from burning. 


To Make Orxanoe Prppino.—Put six ounces of fresh 
butter and eight ounces of lump sugar, pounded, in a mor- 
tur. Then grate in the rind of a Seville orange; beat the 
whole well together, and, as you do this, gradually add 
eight eggs, wel! beaten and strained. Scrape u hard apple, 
and mix it with the other ingredients. Put paste at the 
bottom of the dish, put in the mixture, and then put over 
it cross bars of paste. Half an hour will be sufficient to 
bake it. 

Loscnron Cake.—Take of white flour, one pound ; bi- 
carbonate of soda, two drachms; sugar, three ounces; but- 
ter, three ounces; sour buttermilk, half a pint, or ten 
Mix as above, and bake in a quick oven, in a tin, 
one hour. Or: one pound of flour, half a pound of butter, 
half a pound of moist sugar, half a pound of currants or 
raisins, three eggs, half a pint of warm milk, one spoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda; rub in the butter well with the 


ounces. 


flour and sugar, add currants and soda, then the eggs and 
milk, well mixed; bake it two hours in a slow oven. I 
know this to be a very good receipt, and the cakes keep 
fresh and nice for a fortnight. 

A Ssep Cake. 
Get a tin, and as soon as you ‘ve buttered it o’er, 
To assist it in turning out nicely, procure 
Half a quartern of dough, which your baker will bring 
When he comes round with bread, if be has such a thing, 
And he must be a curious tradesman indeed 
If he cannot supply it at once. To proceed, 
Set it down to the fire to rise for a time, 
Then obtain half a pound of fresh butter—mind prime— 
And three ounces of pounded loaf sugar—the best— 
With some caraway seeds—say an ounce—with the rest, 
Mix them up fp the usual way, and the cake 
May be placed in a moderate oven to bake. 
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ArRowrooTt Puppine.—Take two tablespoonfuls of ar- 
rowroot, and two quarts of frosh milk ; mix the arrowrvot 
with a small portion of the milk, and when the remaining 
purt of the milk has boiled, add it to the former; when 
nearly cold, add the yolks of three eggs well beaten, three 
ounces of sugar, two ounces of butter, and a little grated 
nutmeg. Stir the ingredients well together, turn them into 
a buttered dish, and bake for a quarter of an hour. 

Rock Biscvrrs.—Five yolks and two whites of eggs, beat 
half an hour with a wooden spoon ; add one pound of lump 
sugar, bruised, not very fine, and beat with the egys; 
then add one pound of flour and a few caraway seeds. 
Mix all well together. Put it with a fork on the tins, 
making it look as rough as possible. Bake them in a 
qu.ck oven. 

Tipsy Cake.—Cut a small savoy cake in slices, put them 
into a basin, and pour some white wine and a little rum 
over. Let it soak for a few hours, put into a dish, and 
serve with some custard round. It may be decorated with 
a few blanched almonds, or whipped cream and fruit. Or 
it may be made with sinall sponge cakes, by soaking them 
in some white wine in which some currant jelly has beeu 
dissolved. Take twelve of them, stale. Soak them well, 
put them in a dish, cover them with jam or jelly, and thus 
make four layers, decorating the top with cut preserved 
fruit. Dish with custard or whipped cream around. 


Another.—Pour a pint of marsala over a sponge cake, 
let it stand till thoroughly moistened. Blanch and cut in 
strips half an ounce of sweet almonds, stick them in the 
cake; lay round it some ratafias. Pour over the whule a 
custard, made as follows: Boil in a pint of milk, witha 
bay-leaf, a bit of cinnamon, and loaf sugar to taste. Mix a 
tablespoonfal of ground rice in a teacupful of cold milk ; 
beat in the yolks of three eggs; gradually mix it with the 
boiling milk; strain, and stir it over a clear fire till thick ; 
it must not boil. When cold, add two tabiespooufuls of 
brandy, and pour over the cake. 

Meruop oF Frxino Frencu Pastry.—This pastry is fixed 
by white of egg. A veil is formed over the whole by white 





of egg and white sugar boiled briskly, stirred when it has 
boiled, and poured over while in a froth. 

Syow Puppine.—Dissolve half of a small package of 
gelatin in half a pint of water; add a pound of ground 
white sugar, the juice of four lemons, and the whites of 
two eggs. Beat all up till very light and spongy, then 
pour into a mould. When wanted, turn into a crystal 
dish, and serve with a custard round it made of the yolks 
of two eggs. 

CaMBRIDGE PrppIna.—Two ounces of luaf-sugar pounded, 
two ounces of fine flour, two ounces of butter, the yolks of 
three eggs, the whites of two, and half a pint of new milk. 
Melt the butter in the milk, and mix the whole together. 
Put it in teacups, and bake half an hour. Serve with wiue 
sauce, 
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VeRMiceLLi Popping.—Soak four ounces of vermicelli in 
cold water for one hour; pour the water off, put on the fire 
with a quart of sweet milk, shake it till it boils, draw it 
a-ide uvtil the milk is all soukedin. Beat up four eggs 
with two ounces of sugar; mince two ounces of lemon-peel. 
Mix all together, and bake in a pudding dish. If boiled, 
it will require six eggs instead of four. Put in a buttered 
siape, aud boil two hours, 

Frexcn Pancakes —Take six eggs, separate the yolks 
from the whites; beat the whites on a dinner-plate toa 
snow ; beat four yolks with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two of flour, and a teacupfal of cream; add a little salt 
aud a very little carbonate of soda; put in the whites of 
the eggs and mix gently. Put one ounce of butterina 
frying-pan ; when hot, pour in the whole pancake. Hold 
the pan a good distance from the fire for fifteen minutes ; 
hold before the fire to brown on the top. Dish on a nap- 
kin. Put any kind of preserved fruit over it. Serve hot, 

IcinG Por A Pium Cakg.—Take the white of an egg, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, and a teaspoonful of gum 
dragon, melted. Mix them into a paste, and lay it on the 
cuke, 


SAUCES. 


PARSLEY AND Butrer.—Scald a large handful of parsley 
in boiling water that has some salt in it; when tender, 
chop it flue, and stir it into some rather thick melted bat- 
ter. There should be sufficient parsley to make the sauce 
green, and the parsley should not be put to the melted butter 
until about to be served, otherwise it will turn brown. 

Fennev Savce.—Proceed as for parsley and butter. 

The first is used for the various purposes of fish, poultry, 
aud fresh boiled meats; fennel mostly for mackerel. 

Caper Sauce, Waite.—Put whole capers into melted 
butter, adding a little of the vinegar they are pickled in, a 
piuch of salt, and sufficient cream to make it white. This 
is used principally for boiled mutton. 

Eea@ Savce.—Boil the eggs hard, cut them in small dice, 
and put the pieces into melted butter. The yolk may, 
however, be crushed to a powder, and used to thicken the 
butter. Or, if a more savory sauce is required, boil two 
eygs hard, mince them very fine, add a third portion of 
grated ham or tongue, a very little white pepper, and the 
juice of alemon; warm it upin melted butter. It is chiefly 
used for roast fowl and salt codfish; and if the butter be 
sound, the salted will be found quite as good for all these 
purposes as the fresh. 

Sauce FoR Rump-SteakK.—Take equal parts of ale, red 
Wiue, and catsup, a piece of butter, and a little pepper, with 
a teaspoonful of garlic vinegar; stir these over the fire ina 
small saucepan, and pour it very hot upon the steak. It 
will form a pleasant addition to the gravy of any roast 
meat, and can be made in a few minutes, 


Mint Savce ror Roast Lams.—Pick the leaves off the 
stalks; Wash and dry them carefully; chop them with a 
sharp knife very quickly, to preserve their green color; 
put it into a boat; add sufficient vinegar to make it liquid, 
aud powdered sugar to take off the acidity of the vinegar. 

ApPLe Sacce.—Pare, core, and slice some apples; and 
put them in a stone jar, into a saucepan of water, or on 4 
hot hearth. If on a hearth, let a spoonful or two of water 
be put in to keep them from burning. When they are 
done, bruise them to a mash, and put to them a piece of 
butter the size of a*nutmeg, and a little brown sugar if re- 
quired ; but it destroys the slight acid flavor of the apples, 


amd its corrective to goose and pork. 
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THE TEETH: HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY. 

TIC DOULOUREUX. 

Tuts complaint, or, as it is more properly called, “ nea- 
ralgia,”’ is a painful affection of one or more nerves, occur- 
ring in some particular habits, but more generally arising 
from cold in a carious tooth. The pain attending this dis- 
ease is at times most excruciating, causing at the moment 
great irritability of mind and body. It comes on with a 
sudden and shooting pain, which as suddenly subsides, to 
come on again with greater force, like so many lancets 
lacerating the parts by a unanimous consent of inflicting 
torture of the most intense description in a given space of 
time. Many remedies have been prescribed for this ago- 
nizing complaint, often attended with benefit, and at other 
times with none at all. 

The best local remedy is the application of iced water, 
which alleviates the pain instantaneously, possibly to re- 
turn again; but who, in suffering thus, would not give 
their all for a few moments’ ease? When the pain is cen- 
tred in the vicinity of the temple, a gentle emetic, with the 
application of a small belladonva plaster over the temple, 
is sure to give relief; or a leech or two will produce a good 
effect, if applied early in the attack ; they seldom fail giving 
ease, by drawing off the inflamed blood; or the frequent 
use of the following evaporating lotion succeeds better, in 
many cases, than any other known remedy, and should be 
applied as often as the cluth becomes warm from the in- 
tense heat of the parts: Solution of acetate of ammonia, 
two ounces; spirits of wine, two ounces; sulphuric ether, 
two drachms; camphor mixture, two ounces; mix, and 
keep in a well-stoppered bottle. 

CAUTIONS. 

Persons with decayed teeth should never drink anything 
too hot or tuo cold, as either will attack the nerve and bring 
on toothache. In having decayed teeth stopped, take care 
that all the decayed parts are previously cleaned out. Ob- 
serve, also, that the stopping used is not of mercuriai pre- 
paration. 

In cleaning the teeth, never use any gritty substance, as 
tending to destroy the enamel coating of the teeth. 

To prevent the formation of tartar, rub the teeth on going 
to bed, and also the first thing in the morning. Pay parti- 
cular attention to the stomach, and when you find the 
tongue furred take some proper medicine. 

Exposure to cold is the most frequent cause of rheuma- 
tism in the face and toothache; therefore, avoid, when 
possible, being out in the damp air, or, if travelling, take 
necessary precautions of protection in this respect. 

When you have the toothache, do not be persuaded to 
try creasote; it gives temporary relief to the carious tooth 
at the expense of destroying the sound members. 

In using fomentations, take care your face is not exposed 
to a draught of cold air, the parts being more sensitive of 
outward influence at that time. 

When determined on having a troublesome tooth out, 
consider whether it is worth stopping, for, after all, a 
natural tooth is best. Never have a tooth out during in- 
flammation of the gums; and also take care, after extrac- 
tion, to keep out the cold air. More abscesses occur from 
neglect of this than any other cause. 

The worst of all bad habits is picking the teeth with a 
pin, and nothing is so predisposing to toothache. If such 
a habit must be indulged in, use a quill. And, lastly, be 
it observed that the future perfection of the teeth depeuus 
upon the attention bestowed upon them in youth. Parents 
cannot be too strongly impressed with the importance of 
this advice; nor can youth be too frequently reminded of 
any carelessness or neglect to themselves. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


To Remove Grease Spots From Caimson DAMASK WITH- 
out CHanoine THE Coton.—Upon a deal-table lay a piece 
of woollen cloth or baize, upon which lay smoothly the 
part sialned, with the right side downwards; having 
«pread a plece of brown paper on the top, apply a fat-iron 
just hot enough to seorch the paper; about six or eight 
seconds is usually sufficient for the purpose; after which, 
rub the stained part with a piece of cap paper very briskly, 


sud the marks will be found to have gone away. 


To Parserve Eaas.—Pack the evgs to be preserved in 
common salt, with the small ends dowuwards, and they 


will keep for eight or nine months, 


Barap Curesecakus.—Slice a penny loaf as thin as pos- 
sible; pour on it a pint of boiling cream; when well 
oaked, beat it very fine; add eight eggs, half a pound of 
butter, a grated nutmeg, half a pound of currants, a spoon- 
ul of brandy or white wine; beat them up well together, 
aud bake in raised crusts or patty-paus. 


Cuoose Tur Scnyy Sipe or Tue Street.—A free exposure 
to the light and to the sun's influence has a great effect in 
diminishing the tendency to disease. The sunny side of 
the street should always be chosen as a residence, from its 
superior healthiness, It has been found, in public build- 
ings, ete., that those are always the most healthy which 
are the lightest aud sunniest. In some barracks, in Russia, 
t was found that, in a wing where no sun penetrated, 
there occurred three cases of sickness for every single case 
which happened on that side of the building exposed to 
the sun's rays. All other circumstances were equal, such 
s* ventilation, size of apartments, number of inmates, diet, 
ete., so that no other cause for this disproportion seemed 
wo exist. In the Italian cities this practical bint is well 
known. Malaria seldom attacks the set of apartments or 
wouses which are freely open to the sun; while, on the 
opposite side of the street, the summer and autuma are 
very unhealthy, and even dangerous. 

REMEDY FOR THE Stivas oF Brees.—The stung place is to 
be rubbed with the freshly-pressed juice of the honey- 
suckle, Lonicera caprifolium. The expressed juice may 


be kept In closely-stoppered bottles for this purpose. 

A Back VARNISH FoR OLD Straw or Carp Hats.—Mix 

two ounces of spirits of wine with half an ounce of black 

ealing-wax powdered ; cover, and place in the warmth of 
the fire, stirring occasionally till the wax is melted; then 
spread it over with a brush. The same varnish may be 
used for small baskets, 

To Keer Bros weit Arrep.—Nothing more is necessary 
than to fill a large stone bottle with boiling water, and to 
put it into the bed, which, with the bolster and pillows, 

hould be pressed round it in a heap. It is astonishing the 
umber of hours it will be found warm. By this simple 
vatrivance no one need fear giving a friend a ‘‘damp bed,” 
ven if it is only done once a fortnight. Care must be 
aken to have the bottle well corked, aud, to prevent acci- 
dents, it would be as well to tie it down. 

Buvere ror CLotugs.—Take one ounce of soft Prussian 
bine, powder it, and put it into a bottle with one quart of 
clear rain water, and add a quarter of an ounce of oxalic 
vid powdered. A teaspoonful is sufficient for a large 
washing. 

Te CLean ALABASTER.—For cleaning alabaster there is 
nothing better than soap and water. Stains may be re- 
moved by washing with soap and water, then whitewash- 

ug the stained part, letting it stend some hours, then rins- 
ug olf the whitewash, and rubbing the part stained. 


* 
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Conk ror Sraatys.—lIn the Paris hospitals a treatment 
is practised that is found most successful for a frequent ac- 
cident, and which can be applied by the most inexperienced. 
If the ankle is sprained, for instance, let the operater bold 
the foot in bis hands, with the thumbs meeting on the 
swollen part. These, having been previously greased, are 
pressed successively with increasing force on the injured 
and painful «pot for about a quarter of an hour, This ap- 
plication being repeated several times, wiil, in the course 
of a day, enable the patient to walk when other means 
would have failed to relieve him. 


To Restore tur Coron oy DARK BLUE OR ANY OTHER 
CoLonep Sitk on Rispon.—Mix together half a pint of 
gin, four ounces of soft soap, and two ounces of honey ; 
then, with a sponge dipped in the above liquid, rab the 
silk or ribbon; after which rinse it in two waters, con- 
taining two or three teaspoonfuls of ox-gall, which will 
brighten the faded color and prevent its running. The 
silk or ribbon should not be wrung, but well shaken and 
hung up smoothly to dry; and, afterwards, it should be 
mangled while damp. Not only dark blue, but the most 
delicate colors may be treated in this way with perfect 
satisfaction ; in fact, they will have all the appearance of 
new. 

TREATMENT OF GeRANIUMS, FuCHStIAS, ETC., DURING WiN- 
TER.—They cannot have too much light and fresh air at 
any season of the year, for the exterior air always contains 
a due proportion of moistare, whilst the air of a room is 
unavoidably drier than is beneficial to the plants. The 
application of water to the soil requires far more attention 
than it asually receives; in other words, never water them 
while the soil in their pots is moist; and, when you do 
have occasion to perform this operation, do it effectually, 
with water that has been allowed to stand in the kitchen 
for some hours before it is applied to the plants, so that it 
is as warm or warmer than the soil to which it is to be 
added. Under ordinary cireumstances it should be ad- 
ministered every fourth day, but, if the weather be very 
dry and hot, every other day. 

To Removg A Crystat Sroprer From A DecantTer.— 
Drop a little oil with a feather between the stopper and 
neck of the decanter, holdiug it near the fire, and working 
the stopper about, or at least endeavoring to do so. This 
pian is sure to succeed, with perseverance. 

Seatina-Wax, dropped upon the hand, will cause no 
injury beyond momentary pain, if it is suffered to remain 
until quite cold. 

To Take MiLpew ovt or Liyex.—Rub it well with soap, 
then scrape some fine chalk, and rub that also on the linen ; 
lay it on the grass; as it dries, wet it a little, and it will 
come out after twice doing. 


To Remove Iron Movips.—1. Rub the spot with a little 
powdered oxalic acid, or salts of lemon, and warm water ; 
let it remain a few minutes, and well rinse in clean water. 
2. Wash the spots with a strong solution of cream of tartar 
and water; repeat, if necessary, and dry in the sun. 

Portas.s Batts ror Takine Grease Spots ovt oF 
Ciorurs.—Dry fuller’s earth so as to crumble it into pow- 
der, and moisten it well with lemon-juice; add a sma'l 
quantity of pure pulverized pearl-ash, and work the whole 
up into a thick paste ; roll it into small balls, let them com- 
pletely dry in the heat of the sun, and they will then be fit 
for use. The manner of using them is by moistening with 
water the spots on the cloth, rubbing the ball over, and 
leaving it to dry in the sun; on washing the spots with 
common water, and very offen with brushing alone, the 
spois instantly disappear. 








Ehitars’ Gable, 


DO WOMEN COMMIT AS MANY CRIMES AS MEN? 


He is a parricide to his mother’s name, 
And with an impious hand murders her fame, 
Who wrongs the praise of woman.—RANpoLpa. 


Tunis is one of the most important questions which 
moralists and philosophers are called to consider; it in- 
volves the destiny of the race, If women are as sinful or 
as prone to sin as men, then there is no hope of improving 
society by educating woman and elevating her influence. 
In our own country we thought it was admitted that wo- 
men are the conservators of the virtues of humanity, the 
exponents of the best phases of civilization, and that the 
universal honor paid the sex by the men of America re- 
sulted from the conviction of this superior moral influence 
of women, as well as from their greater need of protection 
from the crimes of the other sex. We were, therefore, not 
a little surprised to find that a popular New York journal 
denies this superior morality to our American women. It 
places them, as well as all other women, in the same cate- 
gory of crime with men. It says:— 

“It isa very painful fact, but it is an undoubted fact, 
that there are as many bad women in the world as bad 
men, Statistics tell us that as many females are lodged in 
Stute prisons and penitentiaries as ales. Sometimes there 
are more, sometimes less; but, on the whole, the average 
is about the same of both sexes. Fewer women fall to 
wickedness than men, but many men reform, women 
hardly ever; so the balance between the sexes is main- 
tained. And though there are crimes which are exclusively 
the province of males, it is an unquestionable fact that two 
of the heaviest crimes in the calendar—murder and arson 
—uwre as often committed by one sex as the other. From 
the days of Clytemnestra and Jezebel to those of Mrs. 
Manning and Mary Hartung, women have fairly contended 
with men for supremacy in the hardness of heart, the 
steeled nerves, and the wicked soul which lead to murder. 
LE uals in guilt, shall they not suffer the like penalty ?”’ 

‘‘As many bad women in the world as bad men!” 
“Equals in guilt!” Admitting—which we are very far 
from doing—an equal firmness and strength of selfish pas- 
sion in the sexes, women, by the course of their lives, their 
position, their physical weakness, could not possibly come 
up to men in acts of violence and crime. In the way of 
wickedness, men have temptations and opportunities which 
Men hold the power and wealth of 
the world ; they have immunity and exemption from dis- 
grace in many cases; they are constantly traversing the 
rough sea as sailors; they are trained by thousands ard 
millions, in armies, to kill, destroy, and desecrate, and thus 
gain glory; as workmen in the mine or on the road, and 
in all laborious callings, weapons are at hand to minister 


never come to Women, 


to anger; jealousies and strifes are constantly arising in 
business and political affairs; every bad passion seems to 
find its stimulator and abettor. These are some of the 
temptations of man. 

Woman is always more secluded and more home-abid- 
iug. A great part of her life is absorbed by maternal 
duties, which certainly cannot produce a hardening effect 
ou the character. She has neithera strong arm nor strong 


nerves ; her courage and force are always comparative, 





and, physically, she is never able to compete with man 
It is only when the moral power is called into requisition 
that woman is strong. She seldom enters into scenes that 
stir the mind to violence, All these circumstances, if there 
were nothing better to restrain the feminine sex, would 
make the statement of woman's equality of crime with 
man more than an absurdity—an impossibility 

There is somethiag better. God has made woman more 
spiritual, more tender, more conscientious than man. It 
is her province to modify the harsher features of man’s 
character. The mother has the holy and important privi- 
lege of moulding the disposition of her children; and that 
far the greater portion of good men acknowledye their 
mothers as their best teachers and exemplars of virtue 
establishes the fact of woman's superior moral nature. 
God mercifully gifted her with the feeling, not the pre- 
tence of virtue and tender affection, and He revealed this 
when He declared to the old Serpent, ‘‘I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman.”’ (Gen. lil. 15.) If the devil is 
thus at enmity with the woman, does it not follow that her 
moral influence is against his wicked temptations? “The 
relation of God to our sinful race is by the woman. No 
surer proof could have been given of the essential agree- 
ment of her nature with the diviner essence of humanity,” 
says Baur, a celebrated theological writer. 

But we need not multiply reasons to prove our position. 
From the fratricide in Eden down to the last battle on the 
plains of Italy, who is it that has revelled in blood and 
made earth the place of guilt and woe? Man the murderer, 
woman the mourner! Are not these distinctions between 
the sexes written on every page of history since the days 
of Cain? The statistics of prisons, all the world over, 
would, as we believe, agree with history in showing that 
men are the great criminals. We have found that in the 
three New York State prisons there were, as tho last report 
for 1858 shows, 2022 men and 104 women; that is, twenty 
men to one woman. On an average, the crimes of the men 
were, like their numbers, twentyfold greater than those of 
the women prisoners. 

During the year 1858, there were received into the State 
penitentiary for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
prisoners, 172 white males, white females 3, or abou: one 
in fifty five. 

It has been humorously said of corporations that “they 
have no bodies to be kicked and no souls to be saved.’’ 
May we not parody this, and say, ‘‘ Newspapers have no 
mothers to respect and no wives to cherish,” or the Journal 
of Civilization, 80 deservedly popular, would never have 
vilified the sex. We trust its able Editors will yet rectify 
the mistake into which zeal for justice on a wicked woman 
no doubt led them. We emphatically concur with one of 
the opinions of the writer of the article in question, namely, 
that woman should be as subject to every legal penalty as 
man. The deliberate, cruel murderess should be consigned 
to the death punishment as surely as the murderer. We 
wish no immunity of that sort for women. The murderess 
or incendiary unsexes herself by her unwomanly malice 
and ferocity. When she casts aside the feminine virtues, 
she loses the right of feminine privileges. 

But we would have the ‘moving why they did it” taken 


into account in all cases of crime. Among the very nume- 
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rous Societies and Charitable Establishments managed and 
maintained by women in England and America, bas there 
ever been a woman arraigned as a defaulter? Feminine 
thieves are to be found in the haunts of infamy and among 
the poor, ignorant serving class; but ainong men of place, 
nime, and rank, bank directors, great merchants, mana- 
gers of places of trust, well-paid officers of State, and even 
those professedly serving in the cause of charity and re- 
ligion, do we not find culprits far, far deeper plunged in 
dishonesty than the poor, ignorant, houseless woman who 
has committed the theft or been an accomplice in the forgery, 
that sent her to the State prison, to serve her villanous 
husband or save her profligate son? 

This sickly child to feed, 

[ seized the food your witness saw ; 


*“*My crime! 


I knew your laws forbade the deed, 
But yielded to a stronger law."’ 





OUR THANKSGIVING UNION. 


Tue last Thursday in November—will it not be a great 
day in our Republic? Seventy years ago the political 
nuion of the United States was consummated ; in 1789, the 
thirteen individual States, then forming the American Con- 
federacy, became, by the ratification of the Constitution, 
over the forming of which Washington himself presided, 
the United American Nation. The flag of our country now 
numbers thirty-two stars on its crown of blue, and some 
half dozen or more additional starlets are shining out of 
the depths of our wilderness continent, soon to be added to 
our system of independent and united Government of the 
People. God save the United States! He has saved, en- 
larged, blessed, and prospered us beyond any people ou 
this globe. Should we not be thankful, and keep high holi- 
day of gratitude and gladness in acknowledgment of these 
national blessings? Seventy years ago, there were only 
about three millions of people under our flag; now it 
waves its protecting folds from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and nearly thirty millions of souls are enjoying its bless- 
ings. If every State should join in union thanksgiving on 
the 24th of this month, would it not be a renewed pledge 
of love and loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States, which guarantees peace, prosperity, progress, and 
perpetuity to our great Republic? 


Letter to the Editreas of the Lady's Book. 


Dear Mapam: Your admirable suggestions in relation 
to the simultaneous observance of Thanksgiving Day over 
the whole Union have, before this, made a deep, and, let 
us trust, an abiding impression in the most influential and 
desirable quarters. At the risk of repeating your own 
ideas, let me express some thoughts which naturally occur 
to me in this connection. 

The Union of these States is not consummated by appeals 
to national loyalty, nor to that national pride expressed in 
our motto, that wnion is strength. In short, all theoretical 
and abstract appeals to the Union are without root, and con- 
sequently without fruit. What makes the Union more than 
# mere word for poets or politicians, what makes it a bless- 
ing to be prayed for and preserved at any hazard, is quite 
on other grounds than pride. An angry man hesitates to 
set his house on fire, because in every room is one of his 
own sleeping children. In these United States are scattered 
broadcast, growing up side by side with the natural pro- 
ductions, or else grafted on the ancient trees, the universal 
Yankee nation. Peddling his nutmegs and tinware, or 
presiding with energy and dignity over a seminary for 
inventing the most wonderful machinery for 


education, 


the must commun purposes, or lufusing iute a languid aud 
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inert population some of the superfluous breezy activity 
of his own arid and mountainous districts, everywhere 
meddling, making, contriving, but everywhere inspiriting 
and improving, is the Yankee. He is one of the elder 
children of the bhousebold, and, as such, assumes a supe- 
riority in many matters, but ill borne out by his manners. 
Be this as it may, wherever he wanders he weaves his web 
of prosperous industry; the Jand is better for him. He 
brings home to his native hills the sweet southern flower, 
or he stays amidst southern gardens to water and refresh 
them by a patent irrigator. Family ties increase and are 
strengthened. The youth of farthest Maine writes love- 
messages on the magnolia glandiflora leaf to the pale 
Floridian; the rosy belles of Massachusetts link hauds 
and hearts with the elegant and languid Carolinians. In 
every chamber there is a child of the house, 

Now, next to ties of blood and kindred come langnage 
and nztional observances. We are already spread aud 
mingled over the Union. Each year, by bringing us» 
oftener together, releases us from the estrangement and 
coolness consequent un distance and political alienations ; 
each year multiplies our ties of relationship and friendship. 
How can we hate our Mississippi brother-in-law? and who 
is a better fellow than our wife’s uncle from St. Louis? If 
Maine itself be a great way off, and almost nowhere, on 
the contrary, a dozen splendid fellows hail from Kennebec 
County, and your wife is a down-Easter. Now, when the 
Autumo sheaves are bound up, when the harvest moon 
bends smilingly above us, when Nature, having finished 
her annual work, throws herself wearily down, tossing 
from her lap abundance, and saying, not in words, but 
deeds, “‘ Be thankful to the Giver!’’—then, in every true 
American heart, wherever beating, comes the thought of 
the family gathering, kindred smiles, or tearful memories. 
Wherever we may be, it is a good and pleasant thing to 
feel that we look at the same stars, pray to the same God, 
and hold high festival of gratitude at the same hours 
throughout the broad land that He has so blessed! 





MARY STUART. 


Tue story of this beautiful and unfortunate woman has 
been lately told by M. de Lamartine. This illustrious 
French savant, whose long life has been devoted to litera- 
ture. seems only now, when the time of the falling leaf is 
reached, to have found a theme that is exactly suited to his 
genius. He was born too late; he should have lived in the 
age of chivalry. What devotion he would have paid to the 
lady he defended! We will give two of his pictures of this 
hapless Queen of Scotland, drawn from a warm, enthusiastic 
heart, if not a very cool and veracious mind :— 

Tue Beauty or Mary Stvart.—“ But love, or even 
poetry, according to Brantéme, were powerless to depict 
her at this still progressive period of her life ; to paint that 
beanty which consisted less in her form than in her fasci- 
nating grace, youth, heart, genius, passion, still shaded 
by the deep melancholy of a farewell; the tall and slender 
shape, the harmonious movement, the round and flexible 
throat, the oval face, the fire of her look, the grace of her 
lips, her Saxon fairness, the pale beauty of her hair, the 
light she shed around her wherever she went; the night, 
the void, the desert she left behind when no longer pre- 
sent; the attraction, resembling witchcraft, which uncon- 
sciously emanated from her, and which drew towards her, 
as it were, a current of eyes, of desires, of hearts; the 
tone of her voice, which, once beard, resounded forever in 
the ear of the listener, and that natural genius of soft elo- 
quence and of drenmy poesy which distinguixhed this 


yvuthful Cleopatra of Scotland. The uumberless portraits 
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which poetry, painting, sculpture, and even stern prose 
have preserved of her all breathe love as well as art; we 
feel that the artist trembles with emotion, like Ronsard, 
while painting.” 

Tue Nicut Berors THE Execction.—Mary Stuart is re- 
presented as being very weary, aud thus M. de Lamartine 
depicts the scene :— 

**She now felt the necessity of repose, and lay down on 
her bed. On her women approaching her, she said, ‘I 
would have preferred a sword in the French manner 
rather than this axe.’ She then fell asleep for a short 
time, and even during her slumber her lips moved as if in 
prayer. Her face, as if lighted up from within with a 
spiritual beatitude, never shone with a beauty so charm- 
ing and so pure. It was illuminated with so sweet a 
ravishment, so bathed in the grace of God, that she 
seemed to ‘smile with the angels,’ according to the ex- 
pressions of Elizabeth Curle. She slept and prayed, pray- 
ing more than she slept, by the light of a little silver lamp 
given her by Henry the Second, and which she had pre- 
served through all her fortumes. This little lamp, Mary's 
last light in her prison, was as the twilight of her tomb; 
humble implement made tragic by tbe memories it recalls.” 


A MOTHER’S LYRIC, 


Ove kiss, my boy, upon thy cheek, 
So soft, and sweet, and bright, 
And once again Id hear thee speak 
Thy softly-lisped ‘‘ Good-night.” 
Then rest, and not a shade of earth 
Car cloud thy brow so fair ; 
Dark dreams from worldly cares have birth, 
And thou hast nought of care. 
Oh, why may not life's silver tide 
For thee thus ever smoothly glide? 


Who gazes on the bloom of May, 
Nor sighs that all will wither? 

And yet the blossom must decay 
Ere we the fruit shall gather. 

And life’s sweet morning buds of joy, 
Like spring flowers, soon depart ; 

And thou must change, yet keep, my boy, 
Life’s freshness in thy heart. 

Pure feelings, like the flower’s perfume, 

Embalm the memory of its bloom. 


Man’s lot—‘‘ dominion o’er the earth" — 
Makes soul and sinew strong; 

That monarch lot will lead thee forth 
All ardent 'mid the throng. 

Life’s onward path is veiled in night, 
And dangers make its fame; 

Ambition soars an eagle’s flight, 
And spurns at quiet’s name; 

And pleasure’s syren songs entice, 

And flowers conceal the precipice. 


Oh, wilt thou wander there, my boy? 
Away, ye boding fears! 
Why shroud our sky of present joy 
In clouds of coming years? 
There ’s One will watch thee, though I sleep 
Where morning never shone; 
And He thy faltering foot can keep— 
nou wilt not be alone. 
Though earth be dark, there’s light above; 
I leave thee to thy Saviour’s love. 
Saran Josepaa Hate. 
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Heroes.—There have been but four heroic men whore 
deeds have a worldwide celebrity and influence. Alexander 
conqnered a world ; Columbus discovered a world ; Luther 
reformed a world; Washington freed a world. There can 
never be another worldwide hero. The great achievements 
now to be done require that all men should be heroes, 
should do that hervic work of individual man—each one 
govern himself. Every mother should teach her sons this 


great art of heroism. 


Scnoor-Hovers AnD ScHoo.-Tracners.—It is stated on 
good authority that Rhode Island surpasses all other States 
in the Union for elegant and convenient school buildings 
The improvements made in this department within a few 
years are gratifying evidences of the interest felt in the 
cause of universal education. This little State is thus 
gaining a wide and commanding influence in our Union, 
not only for furnishing the material helps of education, 
but also for the care the managers of the public schools 
The greater 
number of these instructors are young ladies. We should 
like to know the number thus employed in Rhode Island. 


exercise in providing excellent teachers. 





Tre Forman Univeratry, Greenville, South Carolina.— 
We frequently have catalogues of institutions for the sons 
of our country sent us, but we have never before given 
them notice in our Book. Not fur lack of interest in the 
prosperity of these colleges for young men, but because our 
pages have been crowded with matters pertaining to onr 
young feminine friends and readers, and we could not spare 
paper nor time to their brothers. But there is one exce!- 
leut feature in the government of this Southern University 
which deserves the esteem and praise of our sex : the moral 
power is there put forth in its trae importance, as the in- 
dispensable requisite of a scholar and a gentleman. The 
youth whose morals are depraved, uo matter how great 
muy be his mental attainments, would not be likely to re- 
main long at the college, unless he reformed—where the-e 
rules* are enforced. Yet the institution seems very pros- 
perous; there were, for the year 1858, one hundred and 
sixty-seven students. James C. Furman, D. D.; is President, 





* * A Student who shall useany spirituous or intoxicating 
liquor, or bave it in his room, or visit any bar-room or 
other place where it is sold and drunk, shall be liable to be 
suspended. 

** 4 Student who shall offer or accept a challenge to fight, 
or in any way aid, abet, or promote a duel, or upbraid an- 
other for deelining to fight, shall be expelled. 

*“‘ All Students are probibited from carrying, or having 
in their possession, deadly weapons; and any one drawing 
or using such weapon against another, shall be expelled. 

* Any one engaging in riotous conduct, or becoming a 
party to an agreement to hold no intercourse witb a fellow 
student, or to do any act to the prejudice of good order and 
gentlemanly bearing, shall be suspended or expelled, ac- 
cording to the aggravation of the offence. Propriety of 
behavior is enjoined on Students at ALL times and places. 

‘No Student shall visit any billiard-room, or kindred 
place of amusement, or in any manner wager money or 
other thing. 

‘The use of profane or corrupt language, a!l offences 
against good morals, and all irregularities or neglects, to 
the prejudice of good order and gentlemanly bearing, 
thongh not herein enumerated, will be taken cognizance of 
according to the nature and degree of the offence. 

“ The use of Tobaeco in any part of the University 
buildings is strictly prohibited.” 
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assisted by seven Professors. The course of studies seems 
to be comprehensive, liberal, and wise. 

Scnoors ror Youre Lapiss.—We have a large number 
of Reports on hand which will be noticed in due time. 

To ovr CorresporpEeNnts.—We have many favors to ac- 
knowledge; bat we cannot, this month, report on all the 
articles before us. The following are marked for insertion 
when we have room in the Book: “ Lines’’—* Oh, breathe 
no more that simple air’’—*‘‘ Judah's Lion”—* Lines on a 
Remarkable Rock,” etc.—‘‘ Charade’’— “‘ Enigma’’—and 
**To Mary.” 

The following articles are not needed: ‘‘ The Wife of the 
Consamptive”—* Scraps’’—‘“‘ The Picture’’—*‘ The Dying 
Emigrant’—* Lines” —** Monmadin”—*“ Musings’’—*‘ The 
Song Bird’’—‘*The Snowdrop and Rose’’—‘* My Mother's 
Grave"—** The Snow Storm”—* Anecdotes of Children” — 
** Adon| bezek”—* Our Life Boats” —*‘* The Consumptive”— 
“To my Mother.” (This poem, written by a boy, is very 
imperfect, but these three stanzas show the poetic fancy 
that may be cultivated.) 

Ah, mother, yes I know thon art gone 
To that bright home above ; 
And still I linger here alone, 
And cannot see the one I love. 
© mother! yet I love thee well, 
A love too pure to fade away ; 
It's like the Nile when its bosom swells, 
And its waters flow in light away. 
It's like the dew-drop on the flower, 
It lives and strengthens me as yet; 
Or, like a gentle refreshing shower, 
It gives me life and comfort sweet. 

We have many other articles on band that we shall 
notice next month. Will not our correspondents keep 
copies of articles sent us? We cannot return these in any 
case, except the necessary stamps are inclosed, and then 
it subjects us to mach trouble. Some of the poems declined 
are worthy of publication, if we had room, and these may 
be wanted by other journals. So we hope our kind cor- 
respondents will keep copies of their poems, and thus 
benefit themselves and oblige us. 


Witerarp dotices. 


Booxs ny Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the boeks that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Perersoy & Brotnras, Philadelphia:— 

PETERSON’S COMPLETE AND CHEAP EDITION 
FOR THE MILLION OF THE ENTIRE WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. We know of few undertakings of 
the kind more likely to elevate the popular literary taste, 
or to exercise a beneficial influence upon the popular 
‘eart, than that which would render cheaply attainable 
py “the million” the genial and unexceptionable fictions 
of such a writer as Charles Dickens. We cannot, there- 
fore, but heartily recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the public the present edition of that author's works, 


of which we bave received the first three numbers, com- 
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prising “Oliver Twist’ and the “ Pickwick Papers.” It 
will be completed in twenty-eight weekly parts, and will 
contain nearly five thousand large octavo pages, at the 
almost nominal price of 25 cents a part, or $5 00 for the 
complete set, sent free of postage to any place in the United 
States. 

THE MOHICANS OF PARIS. By Alexander Dumas. 
This appears to be one of the most exciting of Dumas’s 
always very exciting fictions, and is the first of a series of 
stories which, should it partake of the usual characteristics 
of the prolific Frenchman’s serials, may be completed—in 
the course of time. Price 50 cents. 

DOW'S PATENT SERMONS AND MACHINE POETRY. 
By Dow, Jr. Fourth Series. An olla-podrida of wit, 
humor, and absurdity, fan, philosophy, and balderdash, 
common sense and nonseuse, poetry, puns, and doggerel, 
which will be found quite a pleasant relish for a lazy hour. 

MISS LESLIE’S BEHAVIOR BOOK. By the authoress of 
**Miss Leslie’s New Cookery-Book,”’ etc. ete. This is a 
complete and judicious guide and manual for young ladies 
in all that regards conversation, manners, dress, deport- 
ment, etc. etc. It also contains full instructions and ad- 
vice with respect to letter-writing, receiving presents, 
incorrect words, borrowing, obligations to gentlemen, of- 
fences, children, decorum at church; and, in short, it 
leaves no point untouched upon which any young lady 
should permit herself toremain in ignorance. Price $1 2). 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, THE BLACK DWARF, 
THE HIGHLAND WIDOW, THE SURGEON'S DAUGH- 
TER, and CASTLE DANGEROUS. Four more numbers of 
Peterson & Brothers’ cheap edition of the Waverley Novels. 
Itis now complete. The cheapest work of the day. Price 
25 cents, 


From D. Appietor & Co., New York, through Petzr- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND TEA, viewed Classically, 
Poetically, and Practically. Containing numerous curious 
dishes and feasts of all times and all countries, besides three 
hundred modern receipts. Though the nature of the com- 
ponent parts of this quaint, yet pleasant, palatable, aud 
nutritious literary course may be sufficiently indicated by 
its title, we will further explain that the book is an excel- 
lent treatise on practical cookery, enlivened by apt anec- 
dote and poetry, and by much curious and instructive 
matter relative to what individual and national tastes may 
consider good, bad, or indifferent eating. Price $1 25. 

A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; embracing the most Re- 
cent Discoveries in the various Branches of Physics, 
and exhibiting the Application of Scientific Principles in 
Every-day Life. Adapted to use with or without appa- 
ratus, and accompanied with full descriptions of experi- 
ments, practical exercises, and numerous illustrations. 
By G. P. Quackenboss, A. M., author of “‘ First Lessons in 
Composition,”’ ‘‘ Ilustrated School History of the United 
States,” etc. etc. The compact fulness, simplicity of ar- 
rangement, and neat appearance of this new elementary 
text-book of natural philosophy, from the pen of one of 
our most popular school-book authors, will, we donut 
not, recommend it strongly to the favorable consideration 
of teachers. Price $1 00 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge. lllustrated by wood engravings and 
maps. Parts IV. and V. The best popular encyclopedia 
ever published. Price 15 cents a monthly part. 


From Harper & Brotnrrs, New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

HENRY ST. JOHN, GENTLEMAN, of “ Flower of Mun- 
dreds," in the County of Prince George, Virginia. A 
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Tale of 1774-75. By John Esten Cooke, author of the 
** Virginia Comedians,” “Leather Stockings and Silk,” 
ete. etc. Though not yet thirty years of age, the author 
of this volume justly ranks with the most promising of 
American novelists. In many respects, the present work 
seems tu us bis best, admirably exhibiting his remarkable 
graphic power of depicting the men and women of colonial 
times, and, at the same time, displaying more decorous 
life and spirit, and a richer variety of natural yet exciting 
incidents, than are to be found in some of his earlier fle 
tions. Price $1 00. 

A LIFE FUR A LIFE. By the author of “‘ John Hali- 
fax,” ‘‘ The Ogilvies,” etc. etc. The numerous admirers of 
Miss Muloch will find this novel fully equal to any that she 
las hitherto written. Price 50 cents. 

MY THIRD BOOK. A Collection of Tales. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton, author of ‘This, That, and the Other,”’ 
and “ Juno Clifford.” The stories in this volume are emi- 
neatly pleasing, and exhibit no little power and originality. 
Mrs. Moulton, better known, perhaps, by her maiden name 
of Louise Chandler, improves rapidly, and promises to be- 
come one of our most popular and effective female writers 
of fiction. 

AMERICAN WIT AND HUMOR. [Illustrated by J. 
McLeuan. A rich and readable book, full of the wide 
awake, genial, good-natured, and sometimes “* half-horse, 
half-alligator,”’ characteristics of American humor. 

From Dick & Fitzaeraup, New York, through Persr- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

THE DICTIONARY OF LOVE; Containing a Defini- 
tion of all the Terms used in the History of the Tender 
Passion. With rare quotations from the ancient and 
modern poets of all nations; together with specimens of 
curious model love-letters, and many other interesting 
matters appertaining to love, never before published; the 
whole forming a remarkable text-book for all lovers, as 
well as a complete guide to matrimony, and a companion 
Translated, in part, from the French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian. With several original 
translations from the Greek and Latin. By Theocritus Ju- 
nivr. The title-page of this book pleases us very much— 
it is so full and expressive. Price $1 00. 

THE BOOK OF ONE THOUSAND COMICAL STO- 
RIES; an endless Repast of Fun. A rich banquet for 
every day in the year, with several courses and a dessert ; 
comprising tales of humor, laughable anecdotes, irresistible 
drolleries, jovial jokes, comical conceits, bon-mots, oddi- 
ties, epigrams, merry songs for merry moments, conun- 
drums for the million, ete. ete., and soon. Appropriately 
illustrated with 250 comic engravings. By the author of 
** Mrs. Partington’s Carpet-bag of Fun.’’ Price $1 25. 

From Ropp & Car.etox, New York, through Peterson 
& Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND BOOKS OF ALEXAN- 
DER VON HUMBOLDT. With an Iatroduction by Bay- 
ard Taylor. Full, clear, and comprehensive, and written 
‘In a popular and pleasing style, this biographical narrative 

s admirably fitted to fill the vacaney which it will occupy. 
There is no other life of Humboldt, yet before the public, 
which can compare with it either in matter or in manner. 
The introduction by Bayard Taylor, besides vouching for 
the exactness and completeness of the biography, presents 
us with some interesting personal recollections of the great 
suvant. Price $1 25. 


of married life. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
PARLOR CHARADES AND PROVERBS. Intended for 
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the Parlor or Saloon, anc. requiring no extensive Appa- 
ratus of Scenery or Properties for their Performance. By 
S. Annie Frost. Price 75 cents in paper covers, or $1 00 
full bound, 

FOUR YEARS ABOARD THE WHALESHIP; embracing 
Cruises in the Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic 
Oceans, in the years 1855, ‘6, '7, '8, "9. By William B 
Whitecar, Jr. This volume possesses the charm of being 
evidently a truthful one, and, where its author does not 
affect the philosophic traveller, or endeavor after fine 
writing—which he seldom does—he secures the sincere 
sympathy of the reader. Mr. Whitecar seems, however, 
to have sailed in a model ship, with a model captain and 
a model crew, and, for a sailor’s book, his is a model one, 
so far, at least, as the proprieties are concerned. Aside 
from its interest as a personal narrative of a somewhat 
novel character, it contains mach pleasant and profitable 
information respecting the whale and his pursuers, and 
those parts of the world in which he is most commonly 
found. Price $1 25. 


From G. P. Putnam, New York, through J. B. Lippin- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN GREECE AND RUSSIA, with an Excur- 
sion to Cree. By Bayard Taylor. The books of travel, 
written by Bayard Taylor, and the lectures delivered by 
him in almost all the principal cities and towns of this 
country, will have prepared the public mind fora favorable 
reception of this volume, particularly devoted to descrip- 
tions of the modern “ physical aspects of Greece, and the 
character and habits of its present population, rather than 
to its past history and classic associations.”” The reader, 
however, will find in the pages of the work a sufficient 
commingling of the past with the present, of both Greece 
and Russia, to render them highly interesting and instruct- 
ive. Price $1 25. 

From E. H. Brrier & Co., Philadelphia, and Moore, 
Witstacn, Keys & Co., Cincinnati :— 

ORIOLA: A new and complete Hymn and Tune-Book 
Jor Sabbath Schools. By William B. Bradbury, author 
of “The Shawm,” “The Jubilee,” ‘“‘Singing-Bird,”’ etc 
ete. A neat little singing-book for Sabbath schools, stored 
with fresh and attractive melodies, which have been har- 
monized in a natural and easy style. 

From George G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

LIFE OF COL. DAVID CROCKETT. Written by Him- 
self. Comprising his Early Life, Hunting Adventures, 
Services under General Jackson in the Creek War, Elec- 
tioneering Speeches, Career in Congress, Triumphal Tour 
in the Northern States, and Services in the Texan War. 

From Dersy & Jackson, New York, through Parry & 
McMi.uan, Philadelphia :— 

MISS SLIMMENS’S WINDOW, and other Papers. By 
Mrs. Mark Peabody. With humorous illustrations. During 
the past two years, the readers of the Lady’s Book have 
been entertained by a series of stories, which, by their ha- 
mor and originality of style, have won for themselves a 
wide-spread reputation. These stories are here collected in 
a volume, and we are certain that in this convenient form 
they will find thousands of appreciative readers. Price 
$1 00. 

SYLVIA’S WORD.—CRIMES WHICH THE LAW 
DOES NOT REACH. By the author of *‘ Busy Moments 
of au Idle Woman," “ Lily,” ete. This volume contains 
seven distinct stories, all of which seem to have been writ- 
ten with the same object in view—that of correcting some 
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of the fashionable errors, weaknesses, or crimes, as many 
moralists deem them to be, of the presentday. Price $1 00. 

FROM DAWN TO DAYLIGHT: or, the Simple Story 
of a Western Home. By a Minister’s Wife. The lessons 
of this volume are intended to remind Christian congrega- 
tions of their duties towards their pastors, and the families 
of those who labor with them in the gospel vineyards, and 
to show to them how easily, by kindness, considerateness, 
and prompt payment, they may strengthen the hands and 
cheer the hearts of those who have devoted themselves to 
the eternal welfare of their flocks. Price $1 00. 

TEN YEARS OF PREACHER-LIFE: Chapters from 
an Autobiography. By William Henry Milburn, author 
of “The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags.”” The reader need 
not be apprehensive of finding in this volume a dry or sim- 
ple detail of the itinerant life of a Methodist preacher. The 
reverend author was for several years known and respected 
as the Chaplain of the United States Senate, in which ca- 
pacity he became familiar with many of the greatest men 
of the Republic. The sketches, therefore, of Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, and others, which interlace the pages of the 
preacher's life, impart to them an interest, which can only 
be increased by the early misfortune of the author, who 
has labored on, perseveringly and triumphantly, ander the 
almost total deprivation of sight. Price $1 00. 

From SnHeivoy, Buakeman, & Co., New York, through 
Liypsay & Buiaxkistoyx, and Wa. 8. & ALFRED MaRTign, 
Philadelphia :— 

SUNDAY MORNING THOUGHTS; or, Great Truths in 
Plain Words. SUNDAY EVENING THOUGHTS; or, 
Great Truths in Plain Words. EMILIE THE PEACE- 
MAKER. The three neat and exceedingly well written 
little volumes, whose titles we have given above, are from 
the pen of Mrs, Thomas Geldart, an English lady, and the 
author of quite a number of similar books for children. 
Price 50 cents each. 

LESSONS FROM JESUS: or, the Teachings of Divine 
Love. By W. P. Balfern, author of ‘Glimpses of Jesus.” 
A book which Christian readers will find admirably adapted 
to their wants. It is enriched by numerous gems of reli- 
gious poetry, chiefly selected from the ‘‘ Lyra Germanica.”’ 
Price 75 cents. 

SMOOTH STONES TAKEN FROM ANCIENT BROOKS. 
By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, of New Park Street Chapel, 
Southwark. Under this quaint and punning title, we have 
a collection of sentences, illustrations, and fanciful sayings, 
from the works of ‘“‘that renowned Puritan, Thomas 
Brooks,"’ who died September 27, 1680. Price 75 cents, 


From the Evanaeticar Book Socrety, Philadelphia:— 
JESUS ONLY. By J. Oswald Jackson. From the Lon- 
don Edition. With an Introduction by Rev. Charles D. 
Cooper, Pastor of St. Philip’s Church, Philadelphia. Price 


2 


87 cents. 


Godens Arm-Chair, 


Ovr Novemper Nemper.—Two splendid steel plate ple 
tures in this number: ‘ The Old Valentine,” a remarkably 
beautiful engraving of a very interesting subject—a pretty 
woman—and a good story to illustrate it. ‘ The Trial of 
Effie Deans," fora description of which see Sir Walter Seott's 
novel of ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian."’ This plate contains 
over seventy-five heads, and was a most expensive plate to 
engrate; and we believe this is the first time that it has 
been reduced to magazine size. We think this is the only 





work that can afford to give in one number two such ex- 
pensive plates. 

Our fashion-plate is another engraving on steel, making 
three steel plates in one number of Godey. And look at it, 
laaies ; you will pronounce it the gem fashion of the year. 
The cloaks here and those in the first pages of the Book 
will give you a good assortment to choose from. 

Still another novelty, for the young folks—Dresses and 
Diagrams, printed in colors. A description of how to 
manage them will be found inthe Book. This isa favorite 
amusement of children in large cities. 

Ova Lirerary Marrer.—“ Picnicking in the Pine 
Woods,” ete. We ask attention to this admirable story, 
which leads in our present number. ‘“ Letter to a Lady on 
Things she Ought to Know” is also worthy of attention. 
“The Old Valentine” is an admirable illustration of the 
engraving. Read ‘‘Human Judgment.”” Poor Anne, in 
“Carriage Friends,” is beginning to find out that such 
friends are not to be depended upon. Martin Arthur 
Jones has made a hit in his story of ‘‘ Those Thanksgiving 
Goods.” ‘A Title Lost, a Heart Won,” is strongly com- 
mended by the press. We certainly are proud of the lite- 
rary matter in this number. 

AGRIcuLtcRAl Socrety Premrums,—We believe that the 
Lady’s Book is the only magazine offered as a premium by 
the various societies in the different States. 





Let every one now subscribe to Godey. The next will 
be the great year; Godey culminates in 1860. Such en- 
gravings and literary matter! There can be no magazine 
that will in any way compare with it. We have the 
ability to make the best magazine, we have always done 
it, and we mean to maintain our proad supremacy. Look 
at our terms. 

CosmMopouiTaN Art JouRNAL.—This elegant publication, 
by the above institution, is well worthy of notice. It is got 
up with extreme care. The steel engravings are excel- 
lent, and the wood-cuts by the best artists. In one of the 
late numbers we noticed “ Marian,"’ a poem, with illus- 
trations; the poem and engravings are both excellent. 
“The Honeysuckle” is another admirable poetic article. 
‘Painted in Character,” in the March number, is a power- 
ful story. 


Very Eastiy ExpLatneD.—The Tipton Advertiser says: 
“There are several mysteries about Godey's doings, not 
the least of which is how he can afford such a complete 
Lady's Book for so small a sum of money.” The reason 
is, we are an old and well-established publication, have 
the largest list in the States, and can afford to give just 
what wedo. A new magazine, or one of less price, or one 
with a smaller circulation, cannot do it. 





We ask attention to our advertisement for 1860, pub- 
lished \u this number. It is but a faint outline of what we 


will do, but will give some general idea of what the Lady’e- 


Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for us to pub 
lish any advertisement. Our subscribers and the public 
know that we will publish the best lady's book in th» 
world: and they have known us so long that they are 
willing to trust us, even without any promises on our 
part. Weare thankful, very thankful, for the patronage 
we have received for the last thirty years; and we can 
only add that, having found that fulfilling every promise 
made has been the best policy, that plan we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue. 





—E * aa 
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MakE UP your CivBs.—Remember that the Lady's Book 
ls the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine.’’ One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
aad the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 





To ovr Texas ScBscrIBeRs,—The losses by mail from 
Texas exceed those of any other three States. We would 
recommend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible; bat 
if they send notes, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When they receive the Book, it will be evidence that the 
first halves of the notes have been received ; they can then 
mail the remaining portions of the notes. We would re- 
commend the same to others who have had losses. 

Never hold any one by the button or the hand, in order 
to be heard out; for, if people are unwilling to hear you, 
you had better hold your tongue than them. 





“ Tur sewing-machine nabobs are taking the lead in the 
display of equipage. Mr. J. N. Singer, of New York, the 
well-known manufacturer, sports a carriage drawn by six 
horses, holding fourteen persons inside and sixteen out, 
and has all the interior conveniences of a small house. 
The carriage is of Mr. Singer’s own invention, and has 
been patented in several European countries.” 

The above paragraph is going the rounds of the papers. 
Here, then, is the secret why sewing-machines are kept at 
the exorbitant price asked for them. We can see no rea- 
son why a $50 machine cannot be sold for $25, and a very 
large profit made at that price. 





A Youna LADY desires a situation in a family as governess, 
or assistant teacher in a school. She is competent to teach 
the usual English branches, French, Latin, drawing in 
pencil and crayon, and music on the piano or organ, and 
cultivation of the voice. References given, if requested. 
Address M. E. C., Nunda, Livingston County, New York. 





Porrry.—We do not give any opinion about poetry. If 
good, we accept it; if not, it is rejected, 





“Mias Sitimmens.”"—This really entertaining middle- 
aged lady has made her appearance in book-form. See 
advertisement on our cover. What a glorious book fora 
wiuter evening, to read aloud! We can almost fancy that 
we hear the laughter that must naturally follow from a 
perusal. Nicely embellished it is by the publishers, Derby 
& Jackson. 

Write Leeisiy.—We have, more than a hundred times 
during our publishing career, been obliged to cut out the 
signature of a letter, aud paste it on the envelope, as a 
direction to find the writer. A letter may be very badly 
written, but you are sometimes enabled to find out the 
meaning by the context; but there is nothing to guide 
you with a signature. All our friends who indulge in 
luxuriant signatures will oblige us by noting under them 
what they are. 

Ovr Dear Gopgy: And by our I mean we of the great 
West—why don’t you pay us a visit in all these long 
years? Ever since this West was first inhabited by those 
flowers of our race fur whom you labor, you have been 
rivalling the flowers of our forests and prairies by the 
bouquet of beauty you have monthly sent us; and now 
we would fain see your pleasure-inspiring countenance 
before you or we pass to the land where flowers never 
fade. I can imagine but one reason why you do not make 
us a holiday visit; that is, the fear that your lady friends 
would devour you with the same tender voracity they do 
your Book. Since a period anterior to the birth of thou- 
sands of your readers, you have stood the pioneer and be- 
yond all attempted rivalries in popular magazinism. In- 
deed, it is doubtful if the literary world can show another 
instance where one man has stood the acknowledged head 
of any department so long. Capacity, taste, moral tone— 
these are the elements that have borne you aloft, and made 
Godey a household word throughout the land. Long may 
he live, and his subscriptions increase faster than his years! 

C. B. 8. 

How to Remit.—Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes; but let it be a matter known only to yourself ; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care- 
fully in the letter ; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelope. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. Be 
careful and pay the postage on your letter, and direct it to 
L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





A PERIODICAL based upon offering premiums for a sub- 
scription-list seldom succeeds, beeanse it cannot be good in 
itself; otherwise, it would not require the offer of a pre- 
mium to induce persons to tuke it. 





Lorp Bacon beautifully said: “If a man be gracions 
to strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that 
his heart is no island cut off from the other lands, but a 
continent that joins them.” 

LITERARY AssociATIONs.—We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady's Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be reaponsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady's Book when the money is sent direct to us, 
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Mrasina Nomnens,—Those who do not receive a Jannary 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A elub will be sent for 1860, we will may, 
aod we are then informed that certain nambers in 1850 
never came to hand. This may be #o, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the nambers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency, 
Now let it be distinetly anderstood that we will only sup- 
ply missing numbers when they are written for at the 
time, When you receive a February number, and the 
January number has not been received, then write, 

Iv the following is true, it is valuable:— 

For Hyrprornosia.—Take immediately warm vinegar 
or tepid water, wash the wound clean therewith, and then 
dry it; then pour upon the wound a few drops of hydro- 
chlorie acid, because mineral acids destroy the poison of 


the saliva, by which means the latter is neutralized. 





I wave been a reader of your magazine several years— 
in fact, ever «ince I have been old enongh to be interested 
in any book whatever—and permit me to say that of all 
periodicals I think it is decidedly the best. 
to choose a book as a present, it would certainly be Godey's 
Lady's Book. 
stories the most lifelike, the fashions the latest, the editress 


If | was asked 
The engravings are always the best, the 


the truest woman, and the editor—ab! there you have me; 
I can say no more, for I cannot put on paper an adjective 


that would one-half describe what I think. B., Mo. 





Manton Hartayp, anthor of ‘“ Moss Side,” “ Alone,” 
and “The Hidden Path,"’ will again contribute to the 
Lady's Book. 

Artnacr’s Howe Maaaztne.—The press thronghout the 
country say that this is the best of the @2 magazines, and 
we agree with them. Think of two euch magazines as 
Godey and Arthur for 83 60; only 50 cents more than the 
price of the Lady's Book if taken alone. 





Patrerns ror Inpants’ Daeeers, on Inrants’ Warp- 
nopes.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady's Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions, To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals, We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance, 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mra. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, All other patterns fur- 
hished as usual 

On another page will be found a new eirenlar of Mesera, 
1, BK. Tilton & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings euit- 
able for Greelan painting, ete., and other information. Mr, 
J.B. Tilton, of Salem, fading his business in thie line so 
much eolarged, bas, in connection with hie brother, made 
their principal howee at 141 Washington Street, Noston, for 
the better accommodation of their enstemers and them- 
selves, They are publishing several fine new things 

Ovn drawing lessone lea department that no other maga 
wine hae ae yet attempted to imitate, and it ls a wonderfal 
faet bo relate, 





A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Goner's Bijon Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California or 
Oregon ; to either of these places « ten cont stamp mast be 
went 

Godey's Pattern-Book of Embroideries, Price 25 centa, 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them, Price 12 centa, 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker, With diagrams, Price 
60 cents, 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters, Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress, Price 25 cents 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who wish to 
Help Themselves, With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey's Curl Clasps. Twelve ina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
8. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California or Oregon 

Godey'’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California or Oregon. 

Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embrol- 
dery, ete. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. 

Tuere is one subscriber, possibly there may be two, 
who have not yet paid subscriptions due us. Will they 
please soon remit, thas we may announce that all have 
paid? 

Warten, by a lady, a situation as governess in a private 
family, or as teacher or assistant teacher in a school. She 
is fully competent to teach all the English branches, having 
had much experience both as governess and teacher. The 
best of references given and required. Address M. M. B, 
box 1908, Detroit Post-Office. 





Don't let any person know yon are going to send money. 
Put your letter in the post-office, keeping your own coun- 
sel, as if it were a letter without money. How often are 
we written, when money miscarries, ‘I put the money in 
! and no doubt intrusted 





the letter in the presence of 
it to that person to mail. Agaiu we say, let no one know 


that there is money in your letter. 





ErpaRk moments are the gold-dast of time. Of all the 
portions of our life, spare moments are the most truthful 
in good or evil; they are the gaps through which tempta- 
tions find the easiest access to the soul. 

Tar Newville Valley Star ways:— 

* Breathes there a man with sonl #0 dead, 
Who never to himself hath said: 
‘I will Godey's Lady's Book take, 
Both for my own and family's sake?’ 

"Godoy ia bound to outdo every other magesine In point 
of attraction and merit," 

Tue number of engravings in thie number exoeed those 
of any other two publications for the same month, 
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A Youra Lanyv's Pastime tx Panis —A Paris corre 
epondent of the Perth Amboy Journal says that there iea 
new thehionable epidemie raging in the French capital; a 
sort of young ladies’ work, the results of which will last 
for many generations, The proces is this;— 

“You bay a set of porcelain (Sevres if you choose) as 
exponsive or cheap as your taste or your purse will admit 
of; on these you paint beads, landscapes, flowers, or what- 
ever you fancy, with paints prepared for the purpose, 
Then you wend it to the porcelain baker, who bakes it 
three times, which so fixes the colors that they become 
permanent, and will last as longasthechina, I have seen 
a complete tea set, painted by a young lady, which could 
not be painted for a thousand dollars, Every plate, cup, 
eancer, preserve dish, and cake basket wae different, and 
yory beautifal, Of course, the baker must thoroughly en- 
derstand his business, for a minute too long in the oven, 
or the oven too hot, may destroy all, An artist who had 
spent many months painting a piece for the exhibition at 
the Palais d'Industrie, among the colleetion of living ar- 
tista, had it cracked in the oven by want of sufficient care. 
The porcelain plate alone had cost some hundred dollars. 
Not long since, a baker fell asleep and broke $8,000 worth 
of porcelain, for which he was obliged to pay, and was 
consequently ruined. I donot know if you have porcelain 
bakers in the United States, but if you had, yon would find 
this far preferable to many other pastimes in vogue." 





Scescripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they must 
address the publisher of the publication they miss. We 
have nothing to do with it. 

Hornreie.—“ The only lady in town who doesn’t take 
Godey is an old maid.’’ This is a “‘dodge’’—that is, the 
Cleveland Museum is responsible for this alarming fact; 
but the lady has it in her own power to remedy this. Let 
her subscribe for the Book ; borrowing will not answer. 





Hare Onnaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), mecklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satixfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $)2. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10, 

Bracelets, from $3 to #15. 

Rings, from #1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from #6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12, 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 60. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Bleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the eet, 

Moet race, and from the Lewtetown Tree Democrat — 

"We consider Godey as having reached that point of ex- 
Collence beyoud which improvement is imposible, Every 
married man should make his wife a present of a year's 
subseription, every brother his sister, and every louver the 
idul of hie heart.” 

Town, Coerry, axp Srath.—Do not forget to pat all 
these ln every letter you write, You de set know how 
much trowble it would eave us, 


40* 





Sometutnea ron Att.— Vanity of Rank.—Alexander the 
Great, seeing Diogenes looking atteutively at a large col- 
lection of human bones piled ooe upon another, asked the 
philosopher what he was looking for, ‘'! am searching,’ 
said Diogenes, ‘for the bones of your futher, bat I cannot 
distinguish them from those of his slaves,” 

The Tongue.—According to Solomon, life and death are tn 
the power of the tongue; and, as Euripides truly afirmeth, 
“every unbridled tongue in the end shall fad itself unfor- 
tunate,” In all that over I observed in the course of worldly 
things, Lever found that men's fortunes are oftener made 
by thelr tongues than by their virtues, and more misfor 
tunes overthrown thereby, also, than by their vices.—Sir 
Walter Raleigh 

Human Society may be compared to a heap of embers, 
which, when placed asunder, can retain neither their light 
nor heat, amidst the surrounding elements; but when 
brought together, they naturally give heat and light to 
each other, The flame breuks forth, and not only defends 
itself, but subdues everything around it. 

Taste and Elegance, though they are reckoned only 
among the emaller and secondary morals, yet ave of no 
mean importance in the regulation of life. A moral taste 
is not of force to turn vice into virtue, but it recommends 
virtue with something like the blandishments of pleasure. 

A Word on Fainting.—A faint is a fashionable exit, an 
impromptu fight of the imagination, a convenient absence, 
during which a lady frequently dixplays to the greatest 
advantage her presence of mind, losing purposely all con- 
sciousness, the better to enable her to collect her wits. 

A Cheerful Wife.—A pleasant, cheerful wife is as a rain- 
bow set in the sky, when her husband's mind is tossed 
with storms and tempests; but a dissatisfied and fretful 
wife, in the hour of trouble, is like one of those fiends 
who are appointed to torture the lost spirits. 

Keep your Temper tn Disputes.—The cool hammer 
fashions the red-hot iron into any shape needed. 

Religion is degraded when it borrows from hypocrisy 
its whine, and from malignity its scowl. 





A LapY well qualified to instruct In English, music upon 
the piano and organ, various styles of painting, wax-work, 
and embroidery, ix desirous of obtaining a situation as 
teacher. Address Mix» M. H. R., box 92, Warsaw, Wyo- 
ming County, New York. 

We give place to the following, because we like the 
spirit of it, but it must be remembered that Punch is a 
Heensed Joker :— 

Locxport, Texas 

Dear Mur. Goprr: You have expressed yourself a friend 
to the ladies, yet you allow them, through the pages of 
your literary magazine, to be styled sewing-machines, the 
most uncouth comparison we have noticed in the nineteenth 
century. If we are sewing-machines, we have no use for 
your literary magazine. Now, Mr. Godey, we are fond of 
sewing and making ourselves useful in many ways, but 
We had as 
well be a threshing-machine as a sewlug-machine, We 
cannot agree with Punch in saying “no gentleman's esta. 
blichment le complete without one of these sewlng-ma 


we do not love to be called sewing- machines 


chines," but we do say, ho gentleman's eatablichiment is 
complete without a good wife and & sewing- machine 
[always providing that they lower the extravagant price 
We would not be Punch « wife 
Jvatics 


they ask fur them) 


forvewt Hawke. —We take the notes of all solvent bauke 
in poy meut for the Lady's Book 











For Onrctaw Parrtina.—J. B. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
Mass,, publish the following fine and desirable engravings, 


which they send by mail, post paid, on receipt of price, 


Bize of Plate, Price 

Hiawatha's Wooing, 14 by 14, 1 
he Farm-Yard, 13 by 19, 100 
The Happy Family, 13 by 17, 1% 
Los Orphelines, ® by 11, 1 00 
The Jewsharp Lesson, # by 11, 60 
The Little Bird, 9 by 11, oo 
Aue and Infancy, 16 by 22, 20 
Jean d'Are, 12 by 16, 100 
Evangeline (Longfellow's), 1 00 
Beatrice Cenel, 1 00 


The first eight are intended for Grecian and Antiqne 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
to palat, the colors used, and how to mix 

They also continue to publish desirable things in this 
line, of which they send notice to their customers 

Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
discount, with the above, aud all Artists’ materials, 

Sets of the best Rnglish Of! Uolora in tubes, varnishes, 
olla, brushes, and other needful materials for the arte of 
Grecian and Antique Oil Painting, furnished for$3. Small 
trial pictures for use at thirteen cents each 

Improvements made from time to time in these and other 
arte will be communicated to our customers without extra 
char ge 

Directions In our new style of Grecian and Antique 
Painting on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
other inatraction), for one dollar, postpaid, with rules for 
Varnishes, ete 

Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five dollars 
are entitled to the directions free 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after boying 
the materials to the amount of five dollars, may deduct the 
ove dollar paid for directions 

Addrows J, BE. Tivton & Co., Publishers and Dealers in 
Artiats’ Gooda, Boston, Mass, where they have established 
thelr principal house for the better accommodation of a 
large and increasing business, 





“Tue fact of a lady's taking the Book ts the best evi- 


dence of a refined taste.’ This ts the opinion of the 
Columbua Bapoettor, and it ts the prevailing opinion 


everywhere 





Ler it be distinetly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acta we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to thone who remit directly to ua, We have no agents 
that solicit eubseribers, Money must be sent to the pab- 
lisher, L. A Godey, Philadelphia, 





Back Nompens.—As we stereotype the Book, we can 
furnish: back numbers, not only for this year, but for seve 


ral previous years, and on reasonable terms. 





‘“Srexp for Godey, ladies, and quit borrowing.” Good 
advice from the Hayneville Chronicle. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies It. 

Al. persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stemps must be sent to pay return postage 

be perticular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 


of post-marks. 
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“Mere. L. T. A." Sent hair ring August 20th, 

** Mina M, C."—#ent plain gold ring 20th, 

“W. HD." ent hair ring 20th, 

“J.T. M."'—Sent patterns 20th, 

"EB. A. W,"—fent zephyr 20th, 

“Mra, J, A. N,''—Sent lace veila and orné bal! 20th, 

“Mary and Ellen,""—We do not understand the inquiry. 

"Mine J, L, RO" —Sent akirt by Adama's express 22d, 

“Mra, W. H. D,"—Sent lead comb 22d, 

“Mra, C. J, H."—BSent chenille 28d, 

“Mins BE. K, W."—Sent hair ring 25th, 

“8. B. 8.''—Sent vest-chain and Faith, Hope, and Charity 
2%th 

“Mina M. C, 8,"'—Sent collar 25th. 

“Mr, L. G, P."—Sent beads 25th, 

“Miss H. B. J." —Sent slipper pattern, &o, 25th, 

“Mra, L, BR." Sent worked slipper 26th. 

Mere, T. EB. J."'—Sent infant's ebirts 26th, 

“Mra, C. J. "Bent tuxeols and silk, &e, 26th, 

“L. H.""—Would have answered your letter, but you 
gave no name, 

"A. BE. PL"—Sent Iady's hair gnard-chain 27th. 

“RR. GO. R."'—Sent four Douglas & Sherwood's Matinee 
skirts by Adama's express 20th 

“Mies J. H. MeL. ""—Sent canvass, &e, 80th. 

“Mra. H. F. W."'—Sent orange-colored silk 30th. 

‘Mra, A. A, 1." Sent patterns 30th, 

“L, R. M."'—Sent materials for paper flowers 80th, 

Mins L. C, B."'—Sent materials for paper flowers 30th. 

“BE. C, R."—Every so-called “ bair resturative” inn dye, 

“RJ. T.," St. Louis. —You sent no stamp for answer 
We have objections to inserting auch a notice, 

“EB. N.''—Sent parasol and velvet by Adama's express 
Sixt 

“Mra, M. ¥. M "Sent hair bracelet Sat. 

“M. J. G."—Pronounced as if spelled Go de; accent on 
the first eyllable 

“J. WON." —Sent hair fob-chain September 24, 

“AP. B."—Sent hair necklace 2d 

“Mra. G, C, F."'—Sent bonnets by Adama's expross 6th. 

“LL, M."—You must send a stamp for answer 

“Mra, V. F.'' Sent patterns 6th, 

“Mra, F. P."'—Sent package 6th 

Mine L. A. R."—Bent cotton, collars, &e, 8th. 

“OC. L, B."'—Sent silk, &e, Oth 

“Mra, M,C. G."—BSent trimming 9th 

“Mra, F.C. H''—Sent German wool Sth. 

Mins M, L "Sent hair ring 10th. 

“Mra, PF. P."—Sent patterns 10th. 

Mins J. 8. G.""—BSent pattern for child's apron ']2th, 

“Mra, J. 8. W.''—Sent pattern 12th. 

“Mra. R. G6. D,"—Sent patterns 12th, 

“Mra, M. A. F,''—Sent patterns 12th. 

“Mra, M. BE. L."—Sent patterns, &c, 12th, 

“Mra. H.M M."—Sent knives by Adams's express 15th. 

“Anna Y. or G."—Yoeu, Price seventy-five cents. Write 
your letters with ink, and send a stamp to prepay answer 

“A, H."—Sent hair ring 13th 

“PF. L. R."—Sent bair ring 18th. 

“Mr. R. M. B."'—Sent pearl! card-case 18th 

* Mias J. R. C.""—Sent hair ring, &e. 13th. 

“Mra, BE. M."—Sent beads by Adams's express 14th, 

“Mra. L. C. K.""—Sent sleeve pattern 14th. 

“Mrs. C. R. P."—Sent braid and paper 4th. 

“1. D. W."'—Sent zephyr 14th. 

“Mrs. H. K."—Sent porte-monnate 14th. 

“L. C. B."—Sent materials for paper flowers 14th. 

“BR. T."—Sent hair ring lth. 

“W. X. D."—Either arm What a question! 
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“Mra, BO, 8.''Sent patterns for boy's anit 1)th 
“Mra, C. A, M."'#ent ivory knoltting-needles 14th, 
“M,C. L,"—Sent patterns 16th, 

“Mra, L. H. J."—Sent patterns and clasps 17th, 

Mine 1,""—Sent articles as requested 17th, 

“Mra, A. G, C,"—Sent patterns 17th 

“Mra, BE. B."—Sent patterns by Kinsley's express 17th, 


Centre-Gable Gossip, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 


Crripren can be interested in books mnch earlier than 
people generally imagine, The child of two years likes 
to be ‘told stories," and learns far more readily if they 
are in explanation of a pleture, Good wood-cuts are the 
greatest aids to knowledge; they not only arrest the atten- 
tion, but they fix the fact in the opening memory of the 
little one §=The one great study of life is the knowledge of 
God and bis Word; all other wisdom ia in the end bat 
lows, If this be not added, The earlier you commence to 
interest your ehildren in Bible stories, and teach them a 
reverence for the Book Itself, the easier all after jastruction 
will be 

For the Sunday library we select— 

1, “A Pletorial Bible, Old and New Testament.” The 
heat is published by the London Tract Society, in three 
volumes 

2. * Bible Geography" (Mitchell's), with ents and mapa; 
Bible Dictionary,” ilastrated (Maleom's), (Baptist Pub- 
lication Society.) 

5. * Watts’ Divine Songs," the trne child's hymn-hook 

4. “Hymns for Children,” 


by Mary Lundie Dunn; 
"Joans, Tender Shepherd,” and others; alxo “The Chil- 
dren's Bread,” text and verse for every day in the year 
(Dana.) 

56. “Goodly Cedara" (Bible stories), 

6. “Sunday at Oatlands,” (Episcopal Publication 8o- 
Clety.) 

7." Pleasore and Profit,” (Evane & Dickson.) Stories 
on the Lord's Prayer 

8. More About Jesus." (Harper.) An ingenions help 
to the above 

It ia difientt to select from the many catalognes before 
ne, Inasmuch as nearly every “Sunday book" has ite own 
peculiar sectarian tendency, Those who fear euch admix- 
tures should send for thy catalogues of their own pnblica- 
tion society. The Sunday-School Union gives a lurve 
variety. There is, besides, a Baptist, Method|at, Presbyte- 
rian, and Episcopalian publication soctety, with good books 
Sheldon & Co. have a juvenile library, also 
Each publisher or publication house will furnish a cata- 
logue on application 

Our acquaintance being chiefly with that of the Episcopal 
Sunday-School Union, we continue our list with selections 
from it, 

All the volumes by “ALOE” are excellent, and have 
vory little that would offend the prejndices of any one 
9 ‘Precept in Practice,” 10. ‘Wings and Stings,” 11. 
“The Mine,’ 12. Rambles of a Rat,” 13. “The Young 
Pilgrim,"’ are among those we especially commend 

The lovely allegories of Monro & Adams:— 

14. **The Combatants.” 15. “The Revellers.” 16 
“Shadow of the Cross.” 17. The Distant Hills.” 158 
"Old Man's Home."" 19. “The King’s Messengers.” 

The stories of Jenny Marsh Parker stir up tue best re- 


Bible atorles 


on each list 


solves, and set forth most helpful examples :— 
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20 "The Boy Missionary,” 21, “Losing the Way,” 
22, Story of a Story: Book,” 

All the volumes by Mra, Baker, anthor of 23, "Timid 
Lucy,"' 24, * Heart and Hand," 25, " Belle; ov, the Pro» 
misod Blessing," ete, 26, The Little Housekeepers,” 

27. Mrs. Bradley's téuching stories, “Bread upon the 
Waters” and * Dugias Farm." 28, * Consecrated Talents,"' 
by Mrs, Pierson, 29. “Philip and Arthur.” 90. “Ben 
Bylvester's Word," by Mine Yonge, 31, ' Helen Merton,"’ 
by Cousin Alice, Also, 92. “Chariie Hope,” 34.  Wateh 
and Pray.” 34, “In the World, bat not of the World 

From the Harper catalogue we note Abbott's M. “Child 
at Home."’ 36, Four volumes of the * Young Christian" 
serlon 

37, From Appletons, “ Loula's Behooldays,” '* Mortl- 
mer's College Days," and “ Bunehine of Graystone,” 

These are only suggestions, of course—a plan on whieh 
to gather together appropriate study and story books to en- 
gage vod interest children when cut off chiefly from other 
pursuits, The let could be enlarged to handreds, all ad- 
mirable, so blessed are the Juveniles of thin generation, 
They should never have access to the Sunday library on 
woekdays, or its freshness and interest will soon be lost 

HOUSE GARDENING—No,. 11. 
GEN ERALITIRFG, 

Ann now for a few parting hints on window gardening, 
which occupies the smallest space, and ix wholly inde- 
pendent of winds and weather, secure, too, from feline 
depredations, and (with the exception of the wreen fly), to 
a great degrees, of insect devastation, but presupposes, how. 
ever, a cheerfal axpect and bright window-panes, strict 
attention to ventilation, and thorongh cleanliness in the 
matter of withered leaves and flowers; the removal of 
mows and mildew from the surface of the pots, and attention 
to the «tute of the feeders in which, for the cake of nentnors, 
they should be placed, If any water ts allowed to remala 
in these, or decaying leaves upon the plante—if the win- 
dows are kept constantly closed, or dust allowed to deface 
them, or to rest apon the follage in our portable garden— 
there can be no hope of ite succeeding; bat, with a little 
dally attention, we may matotain, the whole year round, 
the pleasant presence of fowering and other plants, which 
enn never be absent from a refined home, and attest to the 
presence of a degree of refinement in the very hamblest ia 
which they havea place, Fragrance, exquisitely blending 
colors, and lovely forma, moat always havea silent power 
to educate the senses, and through them the mental per- 
ceptions 

The health of all plants depends so mach on light and a 
free circulation of alr, that these conditions mast never be 
lost «ight of; moreover, the necessity for thorongh cleanli- 
ness becomes more requisite as the warmth increases, and 
once a week the plants should be thoronghly drenched 
overhead, and syringed or cleaned with a sponge when any 
dust settles on them, The green Oy ix perhaps the worst 
enemy of a window-garden, and this last process ix by no 
means an agreeable one for aphides, Roses are expecially 
subject to their depredations; and the great misfortune is 
that they rapidly spread to the other plants, A «prinkiing 
of tobacco-water is generally recommended to get rid of 
this pest. Continue carefully to remove fading flowers and 
dead leaves. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. “Campror—is it from a root or the leaves of a tree?" 
—Every part of the tree from which it takes its name is 


impregnated with it. The branches are chopped into 
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pieces and boiled, and the camphor rises to the surface 
and hardens when the liquid is cold. There are both the 
A very small portion 
given toa dog will produce madness and death. Trunks 
made of the wood are considered very valuable for pre 
They are brass bound, and 


Dutch and the Chinese cumphor 


serving furs, woollens, etc. 
imported chiefly from China. The great secret of preserva- 
tion from moths, however, is to exclude the air effectually. 
This is al! the furrier does to whom you send your sable 
cape; neither pepper, camphor, nor tobacco goes into his 
close pine drawers and boxes. We have it from the high- 
ext authority. 

2 “Gentle Annie” ia one of Foster's ballads. 
written most of the popular melodies of the day, colored 


He has 


and wn-colored 

3. Care of the Feet.—We may be excused for presenting 
to “ears polite’ so dixagreeable a subject, since so many 
suffer from the cause and effect which we seek to remedy. 
The object of perspiration is to remove carbonic acid and 
other noxions matters from the blood. These, in ordinary 
cases, escape through our clothing ; but, as shoes and boots 
are but very slightly porous, the free discharge of the offen- 
sive perspiratory matter is prevented, and consequently it 
has an uopleasant smell. There is no remedy for this but 
eleanliness. Wash the feet night and morning with luke- 
warm water and soap; put on clean stockings every day, 
if possible; keep two or three pairs of shoes in wear, in- 
stead of one only, and change every other day. Attend to 
these instructions, and the annoyauce complained of will 
be much lessened, if not removed. We have often been 
consulted about bad-smelling feet, and in nearly all cases 
Lave foand the evil to arise from an uncleanly habit, 
though of course this is by no means invariable. 

4. Lip Salve —Cold weather being again at hand, we 
give a favorite receipt for a difficulty many persons habi- 
tually encounter: Eight ounces of sweet almond oil, four 
Ounces of prepared mutton suet, one ounce and a half of 
white wax, two ounces of spermaceti, and twenty drops of 
otto; steap a small quantity of alkanet root in the oil, and 
strain before asing; melt the suet, wax, and spermaceti 
towether, then add the almond oil and otto 

5. Australian Fleiwers.—Colouel Mundy tells us that 
the 
the European queen of flowers. 
Wafted on the passing gale, 


native rose has the colour, but ao other resemblance to 
It is one of the few fleld 
flowers possessing any odur 
it commends itself pleasantly to the senses; but, strange 
envugh, on closer acquaintance, there mingles with the 
rich perfume an undoubted smell of fox, a scent which, 
however productive of rapture in “the field,” is hardly 
adapted to the bendoir In the low lands of the botany 
eernb he noticed a crimson and orange flower, like the 
fuxglove in form, very handsome, but so bard and horny 
in texture that the blossoms actually ring with a clear 
It might be 
yner-bell, calling them to dew and ambrosia 


in Australia; no 


metallic sound as the breese shakes them 
the fairies’ d 
Rut, alas, there are ao “good people” 
one ever heard of a ghost, a bogie, or a fetch there 

6. Tu Cleanee Books or Dratetngea Srom Grease.—One 
fe sometimes so aufortunate ax to break « lamp on a table 
The followlng 
Oxymuriatic 


containing valuable books and engravings 

Jnformation may be consoling and useful: 
acid removes «pots of grease, and, should the paper re- 
quire bleaching, the operation will answer both ends at 
the same time, Nearly all the acids remove epote of ink, 


oll, or greaee from paper; bot it le Important to use anch 


ae do not attack ite texture Bpirits of anit, dilated tn five 


or «ix thimee the queatity of water, may be applied with 


snecess pon the epot, and, after a minute or two, wash ng 


ft off with clean water A wilutioa of oxalic acid, eltrie 


: 
| 





acid, and tartaric acid is attended with the least risk, and 
may be applied upon the paper without feer or damage. 
These acids, taking out grease or writing-ink, and not 
touching the printing, can be used for restoring books, 
where the margins have been written upon, without at- 
tucking the text. 

7. Straw Bratding.—We have laid aside the desired in- 
formation with regard to straw braiding. In this country, 
it was commenced in Providence, in 1798, by Mrs. Betsey 
Baker, daughter of the late Joel Metcalf, and now residing 
in Dedham, Massachusetts. The first bonnet she made 
was of seven straws, with bobbin let in like openwork, 
and lined with pink satio—e curious bit of millinery anti- 
quarian research for which we are indebted to the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editrese of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autamn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as weil as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care af L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
a’ le fur losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions tu be as minute ag is possible, accompanied 
by « note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which mck depends in choice. Dress 
gvods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelpbia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 


back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 
DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER 


Fig. 1.—Burnons cloak, of black velvet, lined with saf- 
fron-colored satin, richly quilted en eachelle. Dress of taf 
feta, striped in currant-colur and black, White crape and 
ailk hat 

Fig. 2.—Bishop’s clonk; a basquine of gray cloth, 
trimmed by narrow velvet and grelots, belted to the figure 
A full, square expe forms a bishop's sleeve, 
Bounet of therry velvet, ashes of roses 


at the waist 
whence the name. 
mixed with rose pink; rose pink ribbon strings 

Pig. 3.—Extremely rich velvet mantle, of a burnons 
shape in the «kirt, set Into a round body, or yoke, in large 
flat plaite, The contre of each plait has a medallion orna- 
ment in gulpure lace; there is an epauleite or enp beneath 
the yoke, which ts trimmed with handsome guipure lace, 
a«iethe whole garment, Bonnet of groseitie velvet, a deep 
shade, enlivened by white plames; a band or fringe of 


feathers encircles the curtain, 
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Pig. 4.—Dress of bine taffeta, with full, double skirt. 
Combination cloak of gray and brown cloth, an entirely 
now style. Bonnet of rose pink silk and black lace. 


WINTER CLOAKS, 
(See engravings, pages 390, 391.) 

The Russian.—Mantle of black velvet; the lining of 
deep violet or mauve-colored satin, richly quilted in dla- 
monds, The trimming ts a border of sables. This ts the 
very richest syle imported, though the Duchess Olga (see 
Chitebat) rivals it in costliness and elegance, and is also 
newer, 

The Alsation.—Piain mantle for a person wearing 
mourning. The material is black beaver; the trimming 
bands of reps, with a narrow solid fringe, which iwnay be 
omitted at pleasure. 

The Coraline.—Mantle of black cloth, more highly deco- 
rated. The large square sleeve is a novelty. The bands 
in applique are of broad velvet ribbon, terminated by tas- 
sels falling one below the other. 

The Undine,—Martle of plush or velvet, with mousqne- 
taire sleoves (cuffs turned back) and decorations of crochet 
in medallion chains. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. 
(See engravings, page 896.) 

Two favorite styles of trimming the pantalettes ; the first 
gathered into a band of eambricembroidery, which is edged 
by a frill. The second bas a hem, straight band of insert- 
ing, aud frill. They may be also tucked in groups, or 
simply embroidered on the edge, 


NIGHT-DRESSES, 


(See engravings, page 397.) 

Apropos of the trousseru noted in our Chitchat, we give 
two new styles of night-dresses, The first has a plaited 
yoke, fitting comfortably to the figare, a sleeve sufficiently 
full, with a pretty pointed cuff, trimmed, as is the collar, 
by a frill of cambrie embroidery. 

Fig. 2 approaches the old-fashioned, comfortable yokes, 
though round instead of square om the shoulder, the 
sleeves being quite new. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Ovr copious illustrations of winter mantles almost super- 
sede the necessity of verbal descriptions, We will add 
only a glance through the retail, wholesale, and imported 
list of Brodie, who is, as usual, indefatigable as to novelty 
and promptitude. 

Most of our distant subseribers at the South and West 
are wearing or will wear his manufactures the present 
season, ax the address of the different orders in busy exe- 
cution around us, as we go through with our inspection, 
willshow. On Broadway, silk or ladies’ cloth at heaviest 
was ‘the only wear,” as we passed out of the street, and 
ascended to the regions of cloth and velvet, to note some 
of the changes the winter would anfold. To commence 
with the plainer garments, ghe invariable color being 
black in all materials, we first pass through the several 
grades of beaver and tricot cloths, all enlined, and in the 
greatest variety as to shape and trimming, 

For example, a burnons of tricot cloth, shawl-shaped 
und ample at the back, forming a sleeve in the drapery 
over the arm, and this shaped into a yoke, en cur, which 
is trimmed with a netted bertha of chenille. 





No. 2.—Burnons of beaver cloth, very fine and light, 
the back a rounded point, the whole of the ample skirt 
Joined to the yoke, or shoulder-piece, which comes nearly 
to the line of the waist in five broad plaits, something as 
in Fig. 3, steel plate, The yoke is relieved of its plainness 
by a rich ornament of fat braid, with heavy tassels, 
Braid ornaments on each plait. 

No. 8, differing totally in atyle of trimming, which con- 
sists of a bertha and broad facinys of the monsquetaire 
sleeves, of black velvet, the bertha being fnished by a 
heavy fringe. 

No. 4.—One of the chief novelties of the season, and in 
perfect taste, It is in the Pompadour style, as to the yoke, 
forming a flat square on the shoulder, half way to the 
walst-line, The cloak, or skirt, js bronght into it by 
square plaita only an inch and a half in width, and so 
arranged that the top or head of the plait forms its own 
appropriate heading. It is trimmed by a fat scarf or band 
of the cloth, four or five inches wide at the ends, and nar- 
rowing as it passes over the shoulders, forming a lengthened 
bretelle from the bottom of the back to the end of the front. 
This is ornamented on the shoulder, and has two heavy 
tassels on each end, The material is a black eloth of the 
reps variety. 

In Basquines, the novelty is a cape, or pelerine, covering 
the figure to the waist, or a little below it. We have only 
time to note those of the large variety in velvets, the first 
being a round cloak, very large and full, with square 
sleeves. The trimming is very novel, and consists of a 
band of satin plaits or folds, each about an inch in width, 
the whole bandean canght, at intervals of five or six 
inches, by flat velvet bows, a jet buckle in the centre of 
each. The effect is entirely novel, and wil! attract many 
admirers. 

No. 2 has @ deep pelerine of embroidery, a fine, close, 
and therefore ladylike, pattern, trimmed with the richest 
crochet fringe. The sleeves, which are very ample, have 
crochet ornaments and tassels, and ornaments, or brande- 
bourgs, in the same style, cross the front of the cloak, add- 
ing great richness to its quieter style. 

But the most superb cloak we have seen this season— 
perhaps the richest that has ever come under our notice 
—we find amoag Mr. Brodie’s importations, under the 
title of the Duchess Olga. We have seen cloaks made 
more expensive by their sables; but the legitimate mate- 
rials of velvet, lace, and eatin could scarcely be more 
superbly fashioned. Its fall amplitude is instantly notice- 
able; and, being so unusually deep, the bottum of the back 
portion of the mantle is relieved from any air of straight- 
ness by a flounce of a foot in depth, while the front is en 
tablier, though it is entirely covered by the long pointed 
sleeves, which reach the full depth of the cloak, and are 
80 disposed as to display the richly quilted satin lining, 
an exquisite shade of violet; the front of the cloak is also 
lined with the same. Its trimming is guipure lace in 
abundance, of moderate width on the sleeves, a smal! pele- 
Fine of the same about the throat, all of the very richest 
and heaviest quality, like a frosted chasing added to the 
velvet. The price is of course in proportion to the mate- 
rials, $280. - 

In our next number we shall note Mr. Brodie’s styles for 
children and misses, a large class the present year, and ad- 
mitting of more variety in color and ornament. 

Genin’s opening of the millinery department was, we 
believe, the first of the season, and none has been more 
tasteful, we venture to say. Thies department is at present 
presided over by an industrious good taste, that allows no 
marked or gracefal design to pass unnoticed. Ax to geue- 
ral information gleaned from this source the size of bon- 
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neta is considerably larger than we have been accustomed 
to of late; the shape of the brim, flat across the top, and 
widening at the ears; the crowns are in every variety, 
soft, folded, square, plain—every fancy may be suited, 
The newest feathers are long ostrich plumes, with mara 
bout tips, slightly rolled, or curved to fall with grace, 
There ix ae great a choice In feathers, however, as in 
crowns, from a cock's plume to the pure ostrich, singly, in 
tufts, and coquilles, The chief novelty may be sald to 
be the direct juxtaposition of black, with every variety 
of rich colors, (See deeeription.) Half, or fice ruches, are 
sill in eblef favor, the bandeaa being greatly varied with 
velvet, lace, and dowers, The best ribbons are broehdé, or, 
as we have said in times past, brocaded, in rich bouqueta, 
ena plain ground, costing as high as 61 75 and $2 00 a 
yard; others of taffeta, a very rich quality, in stripes and 
cheques, of black aud all the brighter colors, At“ private 
view," before the opening, we noted several of the more 
elegant bonvets, among them a late fall hat, with front of 
rice straw, the crown ta folds of mauve velvet, through 
which @ rich broehd ribbon (white ground, with bouquets 
of blue, purple, and gold) was passed, brought into the 
brim, and flowed thence as the outer strings, those for ose 
being narrow purple ribbons, The curtain was of thulle, 
A wreath of large pansies, in purple 
and gold velvet, surrounded the face entirely, 

A white therry velvet, the brim crossed by a band of plain 
Avof green cut velvet, rosettes and lappets of blonde on 
luside the brim, half cap of blonde; bandeau 
of green velvet, covered by a large rosette of blonde to the 
centre, the left half being a ruche of the green velvet in 


covered with blonde, 


each side 


Square plaits 

Green cut velvet, the erown quilled, and surrounded by 
a torsade or braid of velvet; rich ostrich plume, with 
marabout tips. Laterior, fat torsades of velvet, with shells 
of lace, 

Black Lyons velvet, extremely rich, a broad band of 
bright mauve-colored velvet passing over the brim, the 
curtain of the same; a delicate barbe of Chantilly lace, 
tastefully thrown across the front, caught by an orvament 
of varrow manve-colored velvet ribbon, in exaet imitation 
of a cock's plume, Torsade of manve velvet inside the 
brim, eoding on the right ia a rose-plak japonioa, with 
vivid green leaves 

One or more of the above was latended for the Spanish 
wedding,” that ts to say, the outfit of the bride, the whole 
over being Alled at the Hasaar, We weed not recount the 
particulars of an on dit that has been discussed ao fully la 
the dally print«; every detail of the wardrobe was as rich 
ae lavish expenditure and the good taste of this well-known 
erublichment could make it, We may mention a heavy 
brock+ taffeta robe, with double ekirt, blue on a white 
ground, aed « similar drew in pale green on a white 
ground; a white drew, the ekirt in five founess, each 
fouunce having a wreath of delicate French embroidery, 
edged by Valenciennes; also, a rich plain white taffeta, 
almost as heavy we a reps, rlehly but delicately embrot 
dered in the finest atitehes known to the ekilful Parisan 
brodeur, the upper ekirt trimmed with blende, Neither 
of these was, however, the weddiug-dress, that being poing 
lace over white eatin, and costing 61000 in itnelf, The lin- 
gerie was proportionably eleyant and expensive, worthy of 
Butice it to aay that we were 
told, ow good authority, that the trowssean wae valued at 
$1 100, exclucive of Jewels, These things, common enough 
abroad, note « new and marked Innovation on the pro 
Sessetiy democratic woclal lostitusions of our country, 
We leave the subject to present ite own comments and 
Vasuton, 


an elaborate deseription 


Sugyortious 
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Che Cosmopolitan Art Association. 


Tria flourishing tnatitation, now in its sixth year, have 
ixevied & most superb steel engraving for subseribers, en- 
titled Shakespeare and his Friends,” which we think will 
command the admiration of all who seo it, That our 
readers may form some idea of this beantifal work of art, 
we quote the following from the Philadelphia Preaa:— 

“This Association is literally au ‘inatitution,’ radiating 
into the remotest parts of the United States, Canada, and 
the West Indies, Founded in June, 1854, it war chartered 
in May, 1855, and has ever since been, like the Thane of 
Cawdor, ‘a prosperous gentioman,’ It has the leading 
features of the Art Unions of Europe, at exactly half the 
price, Each subscriber pays Three Dollare a year, which 
entitles him to a quarterly Art Journal, published by the 
Association, to a first-class engraving worth four times the 
subscription, and to a fair chance of a work of art, palut- 
ing, or sculpture, sometimes of great value, Powers's 
‘Greek Slave’ was one of the prizes given by the Associa- 
tion. Among the prizes for the present year will be the 
original painting of ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ by Herring, 
which vost $3,200, 

“The engravings, in preceding years, impressions of 
which are exclusively reserved for members of the Asso- 
ciation, are ‘Saturday Night,’ ‘Manifest Destiny,’ and 
‘The Village Blacksmith.’ For the present year the 
directors have purchased from Lloyd Brothers, of London, 
the beautiful engraving, by James Faed, of ‘Shakespeare 
aud his Friends.’ This was originally put in hand o* a 
subscription-plate, to be sold at forty and twenty dollars 
per impression, but the quantity of work upon it delayed 
the engraving #0 long that the publishers were unable to 
deliver it in time, and finally sold the plate to the Coxemo- 
politan Art Association. The plate is an important one, 
in size twenty-two by twenty-eight inches, on paper thirty 
by thirty-eight, 

“ Shakepeare, represented as the central figure of the 
group, site at a table, surrounded by fourteen of his most 
illustrious contemporaries, Opposite him are Thomas Sack- 
ville, Karl of Dorset, the author statesman, and William 
Camden, the antiquarian, Farther on are John Fletcher, 
the dramatiat, and the illustrious Francis Bacon, In the 
background, John Selden, the antiquary, stands between 
‘allver-tongued Silvester,’ translator of Da Bartas, and 
Francie Beaumont, the playwright. Side by slide with 
Bhakepeare site ‘rare Bon Jonson;' near him are John 
Donne, poet and divine, and Samuel Daniel, who me- 
cooded Spenser as Poot-Laureate, On the left of Shak- 
apeare, we have gallant Sir Walter Raleigh, lganing on 
Lord Southampton, the frieud of poeta, Bir Robert Cotton, 
whose library now enriches the Hritiell Museum, ta tulle 
ing to Bhak«peare, and Thomas Docker, author of ‘Satyro- 
mastrix,' in whieh he laughed at Ben Jonson, occupies a 
sont to the extreme left, The grouping is admirable, 
wholly free from stiffness, and the likenesses are from the 
moet authentic contemporary portraite, The costume ie 
that of the Eileabethan era, The necessories of the pleture 
are fow, the painter's dexign being to avold drawing away 
the attention from the persons whom he drew, There lea 
Nitle antique farnitare, and the window, with ite drapery, 
fn beautifully drawn, On the whole, this le the fnest on- 
graving yet presented to the patrons of the Asmoclation."' 


Any person can become almember by anbscriblag Three 
Dollara, for whieh they will be entitled to— 
lant, The engraving “ Slhak«peare and bis Friends," 
2d, The Coamopolitan Art Journal for one your 
fd, Two months’ admission to the Dusseldorf! Gallery, 
The subseriber aleo receives a certificate, which entities 
him to share in the anoual award of premiums, which 
will comprise several! hundred magnificent paintings, ete, 
Address C, A. Denny, Actuary © A. A, 
648 Broadway, New York. 
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LA MODE. 


(See description, page 567.) 
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NEW STYLE GORED DRESS.—No. 1. 


(Sve description, page 567.) 











NEW STYLE GORED DRESS.—No. 2. 


(See description, page 507.) 
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FALL DRESS. 


(See de scription, page 567.) 























THE ZOUAVE JACKET. 


(See description, page 567.) 
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[From the establishment of G. Naonre, 61 Canal Mreet, New York, Drnwa by L. T. Voter, from actual articles 
of eustume.} 

We thie month present a sortie du bal, or opera cloak, for the gay portion of our friends, It ladrawn from one made 

of scarlet merino, with helngs and vandykes of white taffeta upon the hood, front, the ander portion of exch sleeve, and 

These are lorenged by lines of erimeon chenille, each crossing being marked by a black apot of 


lower part of the cloak 
The sleeves are a marked novelly in construction, Taesela 


the same, Double rows of blnek and white lace edge the ailk 


complete the garment 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SHIRT BOSOM. 


CROCHET UNDERSLEEVE WITH CUFF. 


(See description, page 643.) 
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CROCHET NECK-TIE. 
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(See description, page 646.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT'S SKIRT. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE BANDS AND YOKES. 





TIDY IN CROCHET. 




















































































































FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERED COLLAR. 














PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS, 


For marking Pillow-cases, etc. eto, 
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